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¥ Quality seeds’ supplied to facmers of flood-aftected’ districts at 50% subsidy. 

v Arecord crop insurance.claim of Re. 105 cr. released to farmers to compensate them for 
the damage caused to Crops due to drought during Kharif 2000. 

V Under Paddy Nursery Scheme, incentives provided to farmers for the revival of Kharif crop. 

v Vegetable seed mini-kits supplied to farmers at a Subsidised rate of Rs. 25/- per kit against 
the market price of Rs. 150/-. ‘ 


V More than one million Kissan Credit Cards have been issued to farmers. Orissa occupies 
the third position in the country in the issue of Kissan Credit Cards. 

v Kalinga Kissan Gold Card Scheme, the first of its kind in India, launched on Akshaya 
Trutiya, the 26th of April 2001. The card rs are entitled to benefits such as loans at 
a lower rate of interest, Priority in the matter of Sanction of loans and a free insurance cover 
for Rs, 25,000/- in the event of death or permanent disability due to accident. Gold cards 
have been supplied to 20,000 farmers so far, 
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PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


EDITORIAL 


Two important festivals are celebrated in the month of November. On the new moon day, Diwali, the 
festival of lights, is celebrated all over the State. People in this part of the country offer special worship 
to Goddess Kali on this occasion. On the full moon day, the famous Bali Yatra is held at Cuttack, 
Paradip and several other parts of the State. It reminds the people of Orissa of its glorious maritime 
trade, of the days when sadhabs sailed to Java, Sumatra and Bomeo with their merchandise. The holy 
month of Ramazan, which the Muslims observe with fastings, also begins in November. We hope, all 
these festivals and fasts will inspire people to work hard to restore the past glory of the State. 


However, two unfortunate incidents, occurred in this month. On the 6th of November, it was 


found that the jewels of Lord Lingaraj and other deities in the temple complex were stolen; ‘After two 


hours of search, the Lord's Damodar mask, which is key to the performance of certain rituals, was 


recovered from the amahania well. Certain other items are still missing. Five days later, people of 


Orissa were shocked to hear that the astadhatu idol of Madan Mohan, the chalanti pratima of Lord 


Jagannath, and the silver idol of Amabashya Narayan were missing. However, the recovery of Madan 


Mohan idol from a well in Nilachala Upabana on the west side of the main temple brought a sense of 
‘ble Chief Minister, Shri Naveen Patnaik expressed deep concern 


h his colleagues and senior officers to take stock of the 
gation into the theft of idols. The Government has decided 


to refer the cases of theft in Lingaraj and Jagannath temples to the CBI for investigation. Hope, the 
other stolen idol and jewels will be recovered soon and the criminals will be brought to book. Mean- 


while, steps have been taken to tighten the temple security with wireless, scanner, close-circuit cameras 
j . 


and such other equipments. 
f Orissa Review carries articles on Kali Puja, the Orissan presence in South 


Harekrushna Mahtab and Nabakrushna Choudhuri, whose birth 
also carries articles and features on the development initiatives 
will appreciate the effort. 


ies ete 


relief to the people of Orissa. Hon 
over the matter and visited the temple wit 
situation, He ordered a Crime Branch investi 


The current issue 0 
East Asia and brief life-sketches of 
anniversaries are observed this month. It 
taken in different parts of the State. Hope, the readers 


THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 


Orissa, a wonderful land of fascinating beauty, is 
known for its ancient glory and modern 
endeavour. Situated on the coast of the Bay of 
Bengal, the state is endowed with nature’s bounty 
: forest-clad blue hills, mighty waterfalls, 
serpentine rivers, bewitching Chilka lake, anda 
482 km long coastline with beaches of virgin sand. 
The awe-inspiring grandeur of Similipal national 
park, rich wild life of Bhitarakanika and 
Gahirmatha sanctuaries, exquisite temples of Puri, 
Konark and Bhubaneswar and historic 
monuments of Khandagiri, Udaygiri, Ratnagiri and 
Lalitagiri enthral visitors. The land, while preserving 
its old-world charm, offers the visitors new-world 
comforts. Its lush green countryside and fertile 
plains, tiny hamlets fringed with palm, coconut 
trees and mango groves offer idyllic locations for 
rest and relaxation, while its urban pockets 
provide the amenities necessary fora comfortable 


Stay. 

Orissa is bounded by the Bay of Bengal 
on the east, West Bengal on the north-east, 
Jharkhand on the north, Chhatishgarh on the west 
and Andhra Pradesh on the south. Its diverse 
landscape comprises coastal plains, hilly terrain, 
plateaues and verdant river valleys. The entire 
territory lies in the tropical zone, a @ result of 
Which high temperature is recorded during April- 
May. However, the sea exercises a moderating 
influence over the climate of the coastal belt, 
Whereas the hill tracts experience an extreme 
climate, The rich mineral belts, with deposits of 
Coal, bauxite, dolomite and iron, lie in the westem 
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Orissa : The Land of Hope 


"@ rissa has tremendous potential in tourism and IT sectors. 
The new Industrial Policy will be investor-friendly and will 
attract both domestic and foreign investments." 


Naveen Patnaik 
Chief Minister, Orissa 


and north-western parts of the state. Covering 
an area of 155,707 sq.km., Orissa has a 
population of about thirty-six million witha large 
concentration of tribals in the hilly regions. Oriya 
is the mother tongue of the people of Orissa and 
most of them understand Hindi as well. People 
can also speak Bengali, Telugu, Urdu and Gujarati 
in addition to various tribal dialects. English can 
be understood by educated people. Different 
types of pithas, milk/cheese preparations and 
items of fish and prawn are special Orissan 
delicacies. 

HISTORY AND HERITAGE 

Orissa, with a rich heritage that is more than two 


thousand years old, was known under different 
names in different periods: Kalinga, Utkal or 


Odradesh. Seaports flourished along the coast 
as early as the 4th and Sth centuries B.C., when 
sadhabs went to the islands of Java, Sumatra, 
Borneo and Bali with their merchandise. Not only 
did they bring home wealth and prosperity, they 
also carried the glorious Indian civilisation with 
them and helped its spread abroad. The ra 
had its martial glory and the people had made 


their contact with the kingdoms in South East Asia. 
Kalinga posed a threat to the Maurya Empire. 
Ashoka, the Great conquered Kalinga in 261 

B.C., but the terrible bloodshed on the banks of 
the river Daya that preceded Ashoka’s victory 
changed his heart. He embraced Buddhism and 
preached peace and goodwill for the rest of his 
life. The Kalingan Empire reached the pinnacle 
of glory during the reign of Emperor Kharavela, 
who even pursued the Greek King Demetrius out 
of India. The inscriptions in Hati Gumpha on the 
Udayagiri Hill in Bhubaneswar record the story 
of his reign. Kalinga maintained its trade links 
with overseas countries during the first three 
centuries of the Christian era. 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


Orissa has a long tradition ofart and architecture. 
The early monuments date back to the third 


century B.C. The remnant of an Ashokan pillar 
turned into a Siva lingam and enshrined in the 
Bhaskareswara temple at Bhubaneswar and the 
lion capital of an Ashokan pillar presently in the 
State Museum speak volumes of Orissa’s past 
glory. The rock-cut caves of Khandagiri and 
Udaygiri and the inscriptions recording 
Kharavela’s short but eventful rei ign during the first 
century B.C. constitute the second phase of the 
evolution of Orissan art. The Naga and Yaksha 
images found in places around Bhubaneswar 
speak volumes of Orissa's architectural glory. The 
Lingaraj Temple at Bhubaneswar, Jagannath 
Temple at Puri and Sun Temple at Konark stand 
as silent witnesses to Orissa’s glorious past. 
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Rajarant Temple and Mukteswar Temple at 
Bhubaneswar, Biraja Temple at Jajpur, 
Kichakeswari Temple at Khiching and the 
temples at Ranipur-Jharial are also a few other 
examples of Orissan architecture. 


HANDICRAFTS 


Orissa is also known for its exquisite handicrafts. 
Silver filigree work of Cuttack, horn work of 
Cuttack and Parlakhemundi and the famous 
applique work of Pipili 
deserve special mention. 
Pattachitra, a form of 
folk painting of 
Raghurajpur, is a unique 
craft. Brass and bell 
metalware, particularly 
vases and candle-stands, 
are beautiful and long-lasting. The blackstone 
bowls and plates of Nilagiri and Khiching are 
other attractions. Handloom products, especially 
Sambalpuri saris and Maniabandhi patas, are 
matchless in their texture and designs. 


FAIRS AND FESTIVALS 


Colourful festivals and fairs are observed all the 
year round. Most festivals are common to all 
places, but particular places have their own 
special celebrations. Chandan Yatra, Snana Yatra 
and Ratha Yatra are observed with special gaiety 
and fervour at Puri although the last-mentioned 
one is also celebrated at other places. Bali Yatra 
of Cuttack on the full moon day in the month of 
Kartika reminds us of the glory of Orissan traders 


a 


Er rl oa, 
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in the long past. Chaitra Parva, a festival of Chhau 
dance, is celebrated at Baripada. Nuakhai, the 
festival for offering the first produce of the year 
to the presiding deity and sharing the consecrated 
food with friends and relatives, is observed in the 
westem parts of the state in the month of Bhadrav. 
Manabasa Osha on the Thursdays in the month 
of Margashira, Khudurukuni Osha on the Sundays 
of Bhadrav and Raja in Jeystha-Asadha are 
typical Orissan festivals. Makar, Holi, Durga Puja, 
Kali Puja, Maharram, Id and Christmas are 
celebrated throughout the state. 


DANCE, DRAMA & MUSIC 


Captivating dance forms and soul-stirring music 
express a joy in living. Odissi dance has been 


abroad. The state 
folk art. Daskathia 
f entertainment, 


rendering of 
rsed 


Widely acclaimed in India and 
hasa rich heritage of indigenous 
and Pala, two popular forms 0 
enthral the audience with melodious 
the epics and puranas, which are interspe 
With the humorous anecdotes. The Chhau dance 
of Mayurbhanj is a popular form of martial art. 


RECONSTRUCTION 
999, the drought of 2000- 


01 and the heavy floods of 2001, devastated 
Orissa. Several organisations, state governments, 
NGOs, UN agencies and charitable trusts from 
all over the world rushed to the affected areas to 
Provide relief to people. Government of = 
has been vi gorously pursuing rehabilitation an 

teconstruction measures. Orissa State Disaster 


Mitigation Authority (OSDMA) co-ordinates the 


Process of reconstruction and rehabilitation. 


The super cyclone of 1 


RESURGENT ORISSA 
Agriculture 


> Orissa is predominantly an agricultural state. 
Government accords top priority to this sector 
: seeds are supplied to farmers at a subsidised 
rate; Krushak Bazars are opened at several 
places in order to facilitate direct sale of 
commodities by farmers to consumers; 
Kissan Credit Cards have been distributed 
by Co-operative Banks; crop insurance 
compensation and crop loan have been 
disbursed. Decentralised nurseries have been 
set up for making saplings of various species 
easily available to villagers to restore the green 
cover. 


Agro-Products and Processed Food 


> Agro-products of Orissa are quite popular. 
OMEED deals in milk and milk products, 
horticulture products and turmeric powder. 
Kandhamal organic turmeric powder, 
produced by 12,000 tribal farmers organised 
into 16 turmeric growing societies and 68 
women self-help groups, has earned a brand 


name. 


> Among other things, rice, cashew, frozen 
shrimps, prawns and dry fish are exported to 
several countries. 


Commerce and Transport 


> State Government has signed an MOU with 
M/s Adani Exports Ltd. for the expansion of 
Gopalpur Port. 
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» Dhamara Major Port Expansion Project has 
been taken up by the International Sea Ports, 
Singapore. 

Energy 

> Power Sector Reforms strategy is being 
pursued vigorously and effective measures are 
being taken in goal-specific areas. 


Forest and Environment 


» Anew policy on procurement and trade of 


60 items of non-timber forest produce and 7 
items of tree-borne oil seeds has been 
implemented. The management of these items 
has been transferred from Forest Department 
to Gram Panchayats, thus benefiting the 
ptimaiy gatherers, mostly tribals, 


Industry 


» The construction of a mega oil refinery at 
Paradip has been set in motion. 


Information Technology 


. 


» A website on Orissa has been launched in 
order to disseminate information about the 
culture and life-style of its people and its rich 
tourist potential. 


» An IT park named Infocity has been 
established at Bhubaneswar. It has world- 
class infrastructure and communication 
facilities, which will attract software 
companies, 


Science and Technology 


7 Gramsat Pilot Project has been set up in 
collaboration with the Department of Space 
and the Ministry of Rural Development, 
Government of India. This communication 
network would link the state headquarters 
with all 30 districts and 314 block 
headquarters. 


ST & SC Development 


~ Innovative steps like introduction of primers 
in tribal dialects have been taken up to bring 
down the drop out rate among SC/ST 
children. 


» Model Schoois have been set up in the 
districts pf Sundargarh, Mayurbhanj, Koraput 
and Rayagada, with a view to creating centres 
of excellence in tribal areas. 


Water Resources 


>» Lower Indra (Ph-I) and Titilagarh State-II 
projects under AIBP Assistance in K.B.K. 
districts have started. 


Works 


» 4-laning of Bhubaneswar-Cuttack-Jagatpur 
section of N.H.5 has been completed; 4- 


laning of Jagatpur-Chandikhol section is in 
progress. 


> 438 km. Gopalpur-Raipur road has been 
declared National H ighway No.217. 


es 
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Bhubaneswar : The IT Destination of East 


The Text of the Speech delivered by Hon'ble Chief Minister of Orissa, 
Shri Naveen Patnaik at Bangalore on November 3, 2001 


a in search of prospective entrepreneurs 
ar in particular. You may perhaps be 
ns in this sector, especially in the 


Tam here in your midst this evening witha delegation from Oriss 
to promote IT industries in Orissa in general, and Bhubanesw 
Wondering as to whether this is the right time to take investment decisio' 


Context of the global slowdown. But! believe that this is just a passing phase and IT business is here to 
invest ina place where 


Stay and flourish. Besides, it makes business sense even in such difficult times to i 
the operating costs are low. 


Bhubaneswar is one of the 
Most attractive destinations in India for 
Setting up IT industries. The temple city 
of Bhubaneswar is one of the most [ii 
Clean and green cities in the country. | FHT: 
Would like to emphasize the fact that Pads 
Orissa is one of the most peaceful states 
inthe country. Perhaps, you are aware 
°f the fact that Emperor Ashoka 
"nounced the path of violence at 
hubaneswar at the height of his martial 
Slory, Such an event has taken place 
Tarely in the history of mankind. Our 
tack record on the law and order and 
the crime front is matched by few states. 
in the State is one of the lowest in the countty. 
We have a vast pool of computer trained professionals with exposure to a wide range of 


: ital city in the country. Sir 
Comput icati are. Bhubaneswar is perhaps the cheapest cap! : ReuIge 
‘ Horak fats anon in the nation, the cost of production of software 


ar is one of the lowest! 
at Bhubaneswar is one of the lowest in t ertained from some of the IT majors present 
1 id 


he country. Itis asc k 
1 Bhubaneswar, that the productivity of IT professionals at Bhubaneswar is the highest compared to 
ther cities. The attrition rate 


of ]T manpower is one of the lowest in the country. Bhubaneswar has 
itect air connectivity with all 


ehubameswar ; 
Bh Of Eas o 
3rd November” - <7 Q 
ct poe 


rhe IT Destination 


Le Meridien, 


ie 


idence of general strikes and dharanas 


Atanother level, the inc’ 


Metros and major cities. It has got adequate educational and health care 
excellent IT infrastructure like Data connectivity by STPI, world class 
ower, Tower-2000 and surplus power. Similarly, social 
tandards. Recently, STPI has commissioned its 


hubaneswar W 
th the State Government has set up software technology park facility 


ational gateway. 
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I would like to specifically mention here that should you decide to come to Bhubaneswar to set 
up your IT venture, you can be assured of utmost cooperation and help from all Government Departments 
and Government Agencies. As indicated earlier, you can save upto 20% in your operational expenses 
due relatively to low cost of land and built up space, low cost of inputs like power, water, labour, rent 
and taxes, etc. 


Orissa has some of the most breathtaking natural sites‘in the country. During winter, millions of 
birds migrate to Chilka lake which is the largest brackish water lagoon of Asia and itis only a two hour 
drive from Bhubaneswar. Similarly, Bhitar Kanika is one of the most untouched Nature Reserves in the 
country with a wide range of flora and fauna. Millions of Olive Ridley turtles migrate to Orissa coast 
from Pacific Ocean during winter for hatching. Observing such natural phenomena leaves one spellbound. 


In Orissa we have taken a bold initiative to establish a wide area network in collaboration with 
Departments of Space and Rural Development, Government of India. This wide area network would 
cover all the district and block headquarters with VSATs and the State headquarter. 
station and hub center. This project would be completed within 18 months. This w 
VSAT network in the country. This network would facilitate e-Governance in the 


Ss with an earth 
ould be the largest 
State in a big way. 


cannot perhaps match the 
knowledge economy. But 
arched ahead of the rest of 
n has said, latecomers also 
and it is these advantages 
are beginning to think big, 


I would now invite you to come to Bhubane 
effective and congenial environment, F inally, I would] 
for business interactions with you. 


Thank you. 


Swar and establish your IT venture in a cost- 
ike to add that my official team is available here 


Infocit y 
pig ecincnamenneenrnece ete 
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Worship of Mother Kali 


Mother Kali has been eulogised as the "Primordial 
Power" in the descriptions in Maha Nirvan 
Tantra, She represents Eternity, 1.¢. Endless Time. 
She manifested, when Time or Kala did not 
manifest. According to the traditions of Sakta cult, 
when there was no sky, water, sun, moon and 
any inanimate or animate beings, complete 
darkness pervaded the universe. This is called 
pure Tamas or intense darkness in Sakta literature. 
Mother Kali manifested as the "Pure Tamas", or 
the primordial power of the Universe. 


An eminent research scholar, Stephen 
Hawks has mentioned in his treatise entitled A 
Brief History of Time that at the beginning of the 
Universe, only time existed. Through "Big Bang" 


theory, creation was possible in gradual process. 


Sun, Sky, Moon, mountains, plant and animal 
gs were created 


kingdoms including human bein 
subsequently. In Sakta tradition, this conception 


has much earlier been established as the "Time 
gh advent of Mother 


Eternity" represented throu 
Kali. 
the imagery of the 


In Sakta tradition, 
depicted as intense 


Primordial power has been 
Tames op aa Karala Badana (terrible faced) and 
her colour has been depicted as black or blackish 
green (shyama). This colour symbolises colour 
Of time, ie. Sudha Tamas. She holds sword, skull 
in her left two hands. Sword symbolises 
knowledge and skull represents control over the 
life force. In the two right hands, she holds Bara 
and Abhaya postures representing her bent gn 
gesture to the devotees, promising protection and 
Prosperity. She wears 4 garland of skulls round 


Purnendu Kumar Nanda 


her neck, which is ordinarily fifty in number 
representing the fifty letters of Barnamala. She 
is terrible in her appearance and her tongue has 
come out ina prominent way. She has placed her 
right leg on the body of Lord Siva. In fact, she is 
terrible only for the Asuras or the demons. In the 
words of Mahayogi Sri Aurobindo, "She is one 
of the four powers who grants knowledge, 
strength, divinity, immortality and prosperity to the 
devotees by vanquishing diabolical instincts. All 
the obstacles of the devotees are removed through 


her grace." 

Worship of Mother Kali became 
widespread in India due to the teachings of 
Ramakrishna Paramahansa, Swami Vivekananda, 
Sister Nivedita, Ram Prasad, Kamala Kanta, 
Krishnananda, Agam Bagish, etc. In 
Dakshineswar, Ramakrishna and Sarada Devi 
worshipped Mother Kali with profound devotion 
and the devotees visit the place throughout the 
year. Swami Vivekananda has described 
Mother's glory in the following way : 

The terrible form of Mother Kali teaches the devotees 
that they can find immoratality realizing the true meaning 
of death. They can find fearlessness if they come across 
fear with Mother's grace. Thus, worship of Mother Kali 
enables the devotees to give up all kinds of weakness 

vice, violence, hatred, ignorance by way of encoura ging 
the devotees to be fearless and just in their ways of life. 

In Orissa, worship of Mother Kali is 
prevalent in the villages, towns and cities. She is 
worshipped in each village as Grama Devi, who 
protects the villagers from diseases, death and 
pestilence. She is worshipped as Bhadrakali in 
Bhadrak and as Smasan Kali in Cuttack. Similarly, 
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in Bhubaneswar, she is worshipped as Satya Kali, 
Dakshin Kali, ete. She is Shyama Kali, Gachha 
Kali, Bedha Kali in Sri Khsetra, Puri. In Orissan 
culture, Lord Jagannath is also worshipped as 
‘Dakshina Kali.' Thus, the tradition of Kali 
worship has been established in socio-cultural 
spheres of the State right from 8th century A.D. 
To be specific, Mother Bimala in Srikshetra, Puri 
is worshipped as Maha Kali, Maha Laxmi, Maha 
Saraswati. It is high time and we imbibed the 
basic qualities of fearlessness, amity, compassion 
for the fellow citizens by discarding the negative 
qualities such as hatred, violence, and cruelty. The 
advent of this primordial power enables us to 
serve the society and State with greater degree 
of perfection, humility and surrender to the divinity. 
The following lines from Kali Karpura written 
by Maha Kala, glorify the grandeur and potency 
of the Divine Mother : 

Prasute Sansaram Janani Bhabati Palayati Cha, 
Samastam Khityapi Pralaya Samaye Sanharati Cha, 
Atastwan Dhatapi Tribhuban Pati Sripati Rapi, 
Mahesapi Praya Sakala Mapi Kini Stoumi Bhabati. 


"You are grandeur of the Universe and 
as Divine Mother, you preserve the same. You 
destroy the Universe at the time of pralaya or 
dissolution and devour the entire mundane 
phenomenon. Thus, you are the fate maker and 
creator. In what language can I describe your 
glory, when Lord Brahma, Lord Vishnu, and Lord 
Siva have not been able to express your glories 
wholly ?" 


On the occasion of Kali Puja, people 
also observe Diwali by illuminating their houses, 
shops, ete and displaying fire works. The message 
of Diwali signifies that we should discard all 
negative qualities and illuminate our conscience. 
Light represents truth, knowledge, love, unity, 
Co-operation and kindness. Every year, Diwali is 
observed in this spirit. Diwali gives us the message 
that unity can be established amidst diversity, by 


nurturing mutual love, co-operation, affection and 
amity. 


Se 


Purnendu 


Kumar Nanda is Joint Secretary, 
Home Department, Government of Orissa, 
Bhubaneswar-75 1001. 
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Buddhist Influence on Orissan Culture 


The presence of old Buddha and Buddhist images 
and remains in different parts of Orissa and the 
recent discovery of huge Buddhist monasteries 
through archaeological excavations at Ratnapini, 
Lalitagiri and Udayagiri amply prove the wide 
prevalence of Buddhism in Orissa from third 
century B.C. to the Bhauma rule. Hiuen Tsang, 
the Chinese traveller who visited Orissa in seventh 
century A.D., saw one hundred Buddhist 
monasteries and ten thousand Buddhist monks in 
Odra country; he saw simultaneous prevalence 
of Hinayana and Mahayana schools of Buddhism 
in Orissa and referred to a controversy between 
the two schools. The first three Bhauma rulers 
Who ruled in the eighth and ninth centuries were 
Buddhists, Although Buddhism failed to enjoy 
royal patronage in the post-Bhauma periad, it 
continued to prevail at least till seventeenth 
Century. Even today a small section of Buddhists, 
Called Sarakis are found in Orissa.' But today 
Buddhism is mostly a forgotten religion among 
the common peopie of Orissa. In some places 
even Buddhist images are worshipped as 
Brahmanical deities. Today, when we look at huge 
Buddhist remains of Orissa, two questions 
automatically arise : What Jed to the disappearance 
of Buddhism from Orissa in particular ? Whatis 
the Buddhist content or legacy in the cultural 
tradition of Orissa ? 

The answer to the first question, is to be 
found in the lack of royal patronage in the pot 


Bhauma period, emergence of other reli gious cults 
such as Saivism and Vaishnavism which sail 
Toyal patronage, degeneration of Buddhism unc 


a (I= 
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the influence of Tantricism, assimilative character 
of Brahmanical religion which had accepted 
Gautam Buddha as an avatar of Vishnu before 
eighth century A.D., and religious syncretism 
which allowed simultaneous co-existence, 
harmony and synthesis of different religious cults. 
The traces of Buddhism, though ostensibly invisible 
in the cultural tradition of Orissa can however be 
discovered through insightful probe. 

In general, scholars seek to trace 
Buddhist influence in Sarala Mahabharat, 
Jagannath cult, Orissan Vaishnavism or 
Vaishnavism of the Panchasakha school, Mahima 
Dharma and Tantrik tradition of Orissa. 

Lord Jagannath is viewed as a 
manifestation of Lord Buddha. Thus writes king 
Indrabhuti (who ruled Sambal in the early part of 
eighth century) in the Mangalacharan of his 
work, Jnanasiddhi : 

Pranipatya Jagannatham sarvajina vararchhitam 
sarvabuddhamayam siddhim vyapinam gaganopam, 
(Ibow to Lord Jagannath, who is worshipped by 
revered Buddhist monks, who is the embodiment 
of enlightenment, giver of perfection and is all- 
pervasive like sky.)? 

Indrabhuti first applied the name 
‘Jagannatii' to Adi Buddha in Jananasiddhi. 
Shishubeda, an early Oriya literary work thus 
establishes linkage between Buddhism and the 
Jagannaih cult. 


ahimsa parama dharma vaira vadha Vivarjita 
nilachala nivasaya bauddharupi namonamah 


 ————————_———— 
——.... 
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(I bow to the manifestation of Buddha who 
resides in Nilachal, who is the preacher of the 
great religion of non-violence and devoid of malice 
and injury.)° 


Itis generally held by scholars that Sarala 
Das, in his Mahabharat, written in the first half 
of fifteenth century, has viewed Jagannath as a 
manifestation of Buddha in several places : 
nasakarna shravana_ je 
dekhi = indradyumna 
mahavauddha 


nayana na_e dishi 
mahavishmayare — vasi 
vikasha hoila’ tini = rekha 
kara charana pallava na dishai shikha. 

(Indradyumna was surprised at the absence of 
nose, ear and eyes. The great Buddha manifested 
himselfin three images, devoid of hands and feet.) 


sansara  jananku  schi_ tariva = nimante 


vauddha rupare vije achhi Jagannathe. 


(To save the people of the world 
Jagannath has manifested himself as Buddha.)° 
kaliyuge charilaksha vatisha sahasra varasha parivante 
vauddarupe pujapaive nilasundar parvate. 


(In the age of Kali, for four lakh and thirty two 
thousand years Jagannath will be worshipped as 
Buddha in the beautiful blue hill.)° 


dvapare yuga  shesare deva 


vauddha rupare vijc kariveje ctha. 


Jagannath 


(At the end of the age of Dwapar Yuga, Lord 
Jagannath will manifest himselfas Lord Buddha.)’ 


In the sixteenth century, the Vaishnava 
poets of Orissa who professed the Mahayana 
doctrine of void identified Jagannath with Buddha 
more emphatically than did Sarala Das. Jagannath 
Das wrote in his Daru Brahma Gita, "To assume 


the form of Buddha the Lord gave up his hands 
and legs."* 


Achyutananda Das thus preached the 


Buddhahood of Lord Jagannath in his Shunya 
Samhita : 


tumbha ambha sangaku 
kaliyugare vauddharupaku hejiva. 


antara  nohiva 


a® 


(You will never part with us. In the age of Kali, 
you will manifest yourselfas Buddha. )’ 


Some Oriya Vaishnavas regarded Shri 
Chaitanya as the partial manifestation of Buddha. 
In the Chaitanya Bhagahat of Isvar Ua. Shri 
Chaitanya is reported to have said, "I arn 
Chaitanya in the form of Buddha ""” 


Some scholars hold that Lord Jazannath, 
originally a tribal dity had come under strong 
Buddbistintluenses before being metamorphosed 
into a Brahinanical or Vaishnavite deity. TK. 
Mahtab observe 


Ifthe modern researchers hold Jagannath as the ageless 
deity they should recognize the fact that Buddhism 
preceded Brahminism wiich was eclipsed completely 
for centuries. The fact that during that period Buddhism 
of one branch or the other was the main religion in Orissa 
is known from the remains of monasteries found all over 
Orissa particularly round about Puri. Bhubaneswar, | 
known then as Tosali was an important centre of 
Suddhism .... The centuries of Buddhism w hich became 
the mass religion of India can not be overlooked while 


tracing the evolution of Jagannath.""' 


Scholars like Cunningham and Lewis 
Rousveet have viewed Jagannath, Balarai.: und 
Subhadra as the three dimensional representation 
of the Buddhist symbol cf Triratna.!? &.N. Dash 
has represented Jagannath as the embodiment of 


the Mahayan doctrine of void. He writes 


In the Buddhist ideology there is the int 


nothingness as found in the Sankh 
the Hindus. in the 


‘pretation of 
ya philosophy of 
Buddhist conceptof Sunya or 
nothingness is neither the presence nor the absence of 
anything. It is not the combination of both of them 
cither. It is not the non-existence of them even. The 


combination of Sunya with Karuna generates 
Mahasukha. The absence of the Suny, 
static beyond the concept of human ene 
the entire world. 

Jagannath one can § 


a is present in a 
rgy. tenvelopes 
Comparing this idea with Lord 
ce that the deity is better expressed 
in the term of nothingness or Sunya. It is because 
Jagannath is not present or non-existent as a being, i.c. 
without complete limbs and as such, beyond Human. 
Jagannath is formless because the deity is not in 
complete form though in form. 


Again, the deity is not formless because of its 
presence in a form. As such, the deity is not even non- 
existent. Without being existent the deity is Sunya or 
nothingness. On this background Lord Jagannatha, the 
embodiment of nothingness according to Jnanasiddhi 
of Indrabhuti (C 7th-8th Century A.D.) is widely present 
in the entire world or, in other worlds, is the symbolic 
representation of the Mahasunya or the entire nothing- 
hess. It is because the deity is not there even if present 
and though incomplete is symbolically representing of 
form,"3 


Many scholars believe that the sacred 
‘ooth relic of Gautam Buddha is enshrined in the 
image of Lord Jagannath for which Puri was 
originally known as Danta Puri, i.e. the city of 
tooth relic. It is held that Jagannath is acommon 
epithet of Buddha. Scholars also believe that 
Some of the rituals and practices which are in 
Vogue in the Jagannath temple till today such as 
Snana Yatra (Bathing Festival), Ratha Yatra 
(Car F; estival) and sharing of Kaivalya (Sacred 
food) on equal footing by all irrespective of 
distinctions of caste are Buddhist in origin. After 
the de-plastering of the Jagannath temple adhyani 
Buddha image has been discovered in the body 
oftemple, 


The Panchasakha of the sixteenth century 
Were originally Mahayan Buddhists. They viewed 
Jagannath as Adi Buddha, and the embodiment 
of the Mahayan Buddhist concept of Sunya or 
Void, They used to worship the great void with 
the Mantras, Ajapa, 4 nakara, Sunya, 
Ekakshara and Abana. Here the question arises : 
Which factors led the Mahayan Buddhists to 
°rmal acceptance of Vaishnavism. The 
Netamorphosis of Jagannath from Adi Buddha 
Jagannath into Purushottam Vishnu under the 
'nfluence of Vaishnavism from twelfth century 
Snwards and persecution of Buddhists during the 
Ganga and Suryavamshi rules were probably the 
"easons why the Mahayan Buddhists of Ori ssa 
formally accepted Vaishnavism while retaining 
their faith in the Mahayan doctrine of void. They 
also accepted diksha or initiation from Shri 

haitanya. But their conception of eternal Rasa 


|) el 


of eternal Radha and Krishna in the eternal 
Vrindavyn is totally different from the Gaudiya 
Vaishnava conception of MahaRasa Leela of 
Radha and Krishna in Vrajadham. Achyutananda 
Das in his Guru Bhakti Gita has described the 
significance of the Sunya Rasa of Nitya Radha 
Krishna in the Nitya Vrindavan. The Orissan 

Vaishnavas, i.e. Pancha Sakha were Buddhists, 

Vaishnavas and Tantriks, yet they were not wholly, 

any one of these. 


The metamorphosis of Adi Buddha- 
Jagannath into Purushottam Vishnu at some stage 
is reflected in the Dasavatar panel of the 
Singhadwar (the Lion's Gate) of Jagannath temple 


, where Jagannath image is placed as the ninth 
incarnation of Vishnu in place of Buddha. 


The Mahayan doctrine of void lasted 
beyond the Panchasakha period. Early in the 
nineteenth century, Sadhu Sundar Das, who 
founded Kujibar Math near Choudwar and 
published a manuscript newspaper in, Oriya, 
called Kujipara Patra, preached worship’ of 
formless god. He asked the people not to worship 
images or go on pilgrimage, give up caste system, 
and practise non-injury and love." The Christian 
missionaries were hopeful of winning over Sadhu 
Sundar Das, as he was anti-idolatrous like the 
former, but the latter, while appreciating the 
teachings of Christ opposed conversion of Hindus 
to Christianity. In the first half of the nineteenth 
century, in the Olasuni cave in the Cuttack district 
there lived a Vaishnava sadhu, named Arakshita 
Das, who preached the worship of Sunya 
Brahman and wrote books like Mahimandal 
Gita, Sakabda, Gujjari, Bhakti Saratika. He 
"preached publicly against idols and priestly rites, 
the two main features of traditional Hinduism."'s 


In the Mahimadharma, which was first 
propagated by Mahima Goswami in 1826 (who 
died in 1876) and later popularised by Bhima 
Bhoi, the Mahayan Buddhist doctrine of void and 
the worship of formless god, opposition to priestly 
job and caste system found an explicit expression, 


Mahima Dharma has been described as an 
"autochthonous" Hindu reform movement.'® 
Prabhat Mukherji makes a conjecture that 
Mahima Goswami "must have listened to Padri 
Bampton's lecture against the image worship 
facing decided opposition and ridicule."'’ A 
Eschmann pleads that the encounter between 
Christianity and Mahima dharma took place "from 
equal to equal."'* S. Nath holds that instead of 
being influenced by Christianity "the Mahima 
movement stood as a barrier to the spread of 
Christianity in general and particularly among the 
uneducated rural folk of Orissa."'? N.N.Basu saw 
the connection of Mahima dharma with tribal 
religions on the one hand and mediaeval school 
of "Five Friends" (Panchasakha) on the other. 
Basu regarded the Panchasakha as crypto- 
Buddhists and Mahima dharma as neo- 
Buddhism.” Biswanath Baba, the latest exponent 
of Mahima dharma, sees an inner relationship of 
Mahima dharma with Panchasakha. He holds that 
Panchasakha movement paved the way for 
Mahima dharma and the revelation of Mahima 
Swami.?! 


Although Buddhism suffered irretrievable 
decline during the Somavamshi, Ganga Vamshi 
and Surya Vamshi rules, yet it survived up to the 
seventeenth century. Taranath refers to the efforts 
of King Mukundadeva (1559-68) to revive 
Buddhist monasteries.” Buddhist contributions to 
the religion, art and literature of Orissa can be 
can be studied in detail. Uddiyana Tantricism 
which emerged in the Uddiyana Pitha (which, 
according to H.P. Shastri, B. Bhattacharya and 
N.K. Sahu was situated in Orissa)” gave rise to 
various Tantric cults such as Vajrayana, 
Sahajayana or Kalachakrayina and Saivite 
Tantricism or Natha cult. Tantricism remained an 
important component of the Panchasakha 
Vaishnavism. Uddiyana from which Orissa most 
probably derives its present name is mentioned 
as Odrayana in the Buddhist text, Sadhanamala® 
and Uddiyana pitha is mentioned as Odra Pitha 
in the Hindu Tantric text called Kalika Purana 


According to Taranath the Buddhist monk Rahula, 
who became the Chancellor of Nalanda university 
in the ninth century, was born in Odivisa which 
can be identified as Odisa or Orissa. 


Although Saivism emerged on the ruins 
of Buddhism, yet Saivite Tantricism and sculpture 
could not escape Buddhist influence According 
to K.C. Panigrahi, the Saivite Lakulisa images, if 
stripped of Lakuta (club), resembles Buddha 
images in Dharmachakra Pravarttana 
mudra.”° Buddhist contribution to the evolution 
of Oriya language which is not generally 
recognized may be mentioned here. The language 
and script, used in Ashokan inscription, in course 
of time evolved into Oriya language and script. 
The Tantrik Buddhists of Uddiyana Pitha wrote 
in the tenth century a book of Buddhist hymns, 
called Bauddha Gana O Doha to which the 
scholars trace the origin of east Indian languages 
such as Oriya, Bengali, Maithili and Assamese. 


Today Buddhism prevails in countries 
such as Srilanka, China and South East Asia. 
Orissa has played a significant role in the spread 
of Buddhism. According to Datha Vamsa, the 
sacred tooth relic of Buddha was taken from 
Dantapur of Kalinga to Ceylon where it is being 
worshipped at Kandy.” In Ceylon the Car Festival 
with Buddha's tooth relic in the car was celebrated 
like the Car Festival of Lord Jagannath. "A close 
study of the Buddhist Car Festival in mediaeval 
Ceylon and the Hindu Car Festival of J agannath 
Puri may perhaps point to a common source of 
origin."** It is pointed out by Oldenberg that 
alongwith Buddhism, Pali Language went from 
Kalinga to Ceylon. In 795 A.D. the Buddhist king 
of Wu-cha (Odra) the Bhauma king 
Sivakaradeva I sent the manuscript of a Mahayan 
Buddhist text called Gandavyuha to the Chinese 
emperor Te-Tsong.” 
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Overseas trade and maritime activities played a 
significant role in the spread of the glorious Indian 
civilization abroad. Indians and more specifically 
the people of Kalinga went to South East Asia 
and established colonies there. The colonizing 
activity of the ancient Indians was distinctive in 
several respects. The Indians wherever they went, 
settled down there, absorbed some of the cultural 
aspects of the natives, and adopted some traits 
of their civilization. In spite of their superiority 
they never tried to dominate, rather they allowed 
the indigenous elements to grow. The ancient 
Indian colonists had the practical knowledge of 
adaptability . 


After centuries of interaction both the 
colonists and the natives formed one society, 
which absorbed the culture and civilization of both 
the groups. Indian culture firmed an important 
component of the composite culture of the land. 
About Indianization, AP. Patnaik says, “The 
expansion of Indian civilization to the South-East 
Asia during the early centuries of Christian era is 
one of the outstanding events in the history of the 
world. As the product of this Indianization, a series 
of kingdoms were born that in the beginning were 
the true Indian states like Cambodia, Champa and 
the small states of Malaya peninsula; the kingdoms 
of Sumatra, Java and Bali; and finally the Burmese 
and Thai kingdoms. Though each of these states 
develop according to its own genius through a 
process of interaction with the physical and social 
environment of the respective area their cultures 
never lost the family resemblance that they owed 
to their common origin. This common origin could 
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The Presence of the People of Kalinga 
In South East Asia 


Benudhar Patra 


be India as a whole or a part of it, on the eastern 
coast, which with its typical Indian culture had 
predominately influenced the people of South-East 
Asian countries at a very early period. The Chinese 
travellers and historians of the period have spoken 
of a people in south-East Asia as Kunlun (the 
people of Kalinga) whose civilizing influence might 
have created this effect.’””! Besides, the Indian 
immigrants in the Malay Archipelago are still called 
Orang Klinig,? which is perhaps derived from the 


word, Kalinga, the name by which the inhabitants 
of Orissa were once known. 


The people of Kalinga played an 
Important role in colonizing several parts of South- 
East Asia. For several centuries Kalinga remained 
in the form of ‘Greater Kalinga’ acquiring several 
islands and countries, which lay around the Indian 
seas under its suzerainty .It is also said that long 
before the Pallavas of Kanchi, the people of 
ancient Orissa had laid the foundation of Indian 
oF Indianised states “beyond the moving seas” 
In this connection many important questions arise 
which are yet to be answered. Why did the people 
of Kalinga go to such distant places in the remote 
past ? What prompted them to undertake this 
hazardous task? At what point of time did these 
people take up seafaring and made voyages tO 
distant lands? What exactly was the share of 
Kalinga in the process of colonization and 
Indianization of South-East Asia? What was the 
nature of the migration of the people of Kalinga? 
Satisfactory answers to these questions is difficult 
to find. However, an humble attempt in this line 
has been made below. 


Different scholars have advocated 
different theories on the migration. Kautilya’ s 
Arthasastra recommends seizure of the territory 
of other countries and deporting surplus 
population of his own, which can be taken to 
indicate an early wave of Indian immigration to 
South-East Asia and other countries‘. But this 
interpretation is so imaginative that it looks like a 
flight of nationalistic fancy rather than sober 
historical thinking. Some scholars however, seek 
to particularize a few definite waves of migration 
from India and assign causes to the same. They 
say that the Aryan conquest drove the pre-Aryan 
settlers of India towards the countries beyond the 
sea in the east and South-east and that the Hindus 
were forced to migrate there in large numbers by 
political events in later times. Most of the theories, 
however, are based on disturbed life in India, 
which compelled the people to take shelter in 
distant lands. One theory advocates that the first 
wave of Hindu migration in the early centuries of 
the Christian era occured owing to the invasion 
of India by the foreign hordes such as the Greeks, 
Sakas and the Kushanas. Basically itis attributed 
to the pressure of the Kushana invasion of India 
in the first century A.D’. But this assumption 
seems to be unacceptable. It is to be remembered 
that the conquests of the foreigners in the early 
centuries A.D. hardly affected the area beyond 
the Gangetic plain. Further, there was ample space 
in India itself for them to take shelter. It is 
therefore, difficult and not proper to regar' d oe 

- foreign conquest as a sufficient cause, by ae : 
for a large-scale migration to a distant lan 
beyond the sea. 

The migration ofthe Kalingansinpartiowar 
is attributed to the conquest of Kalee ery 
emperor Asoka in the third century BC, whi 


might have provoked an exodus.° cou ide ae 
Kalinga people migrated en masse 19 NON 9 
Asia on the wake of the Kalinga war 0: cha 
There is no historical evidence of pire 
movement. Archaeological sour bei 3 one of 
regarding this. But it appears indirectly 
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the rock edicts of Asoka that after Kalinga war, 
the grief striken emperor has not only spoken of 
the ‘dead and deported’ but also of ‘the people 
who were fortunate to have escaped’ without 
mentioning the land to which they escaped. As 
the small kingdom of Kalinga was surrounded on 
three sides by the mighty empire of Asoka, 
thousands of young people from Kalinga, experts 
in navigation, might have preferred to escape into 
the distant lands through the sea rather than being 
deported to Magadha as prisoners.’ But G. 
Coedes rémarks that there was no mass 
emigration from India.’ The exodus was pre- 
eminently caused by commercial considerations. 
It is quite remarkable that despite the large-scale 
influx of Indians including the Kalingans of various 
economic classes and intellectual levels overa long 
period, there is no evidence ofany local resistance 
to their arrival. The Indians also did not regard 
these new lands as outlets for their excessive 
population oran exclusive market for their growing 
trade nor did they insist on the superiority of their 
culture. D.P. Singhal remarks, “Whenever Indians 
settled they gave what they had and took what 
they could. Thus was evolved by mutual consent, 
anew culture whose dominant note was Indian,”® 
The regions, especially the islands of South-East 
Asia, were so much influenced by the Indian 
culture that many scholars have gone to the extent 
of declaring them as a part of ‘Greater India’, 
‘Indian colonies’, ‘Extended part of India’, 
‘Further India’, etc. According to H.Kulke and 
D.Rothermund, the Greater Indian theory was a 
by-product of Indian Freedom Movement. 
According to them, the Indian historians struggling 
under the stigma of their own colonial subjection 
tried to compensate for this by establishing the 
fact that even India was strong enough to establish 
colonies in ancient times.'° In 1926 the ‘Grater 
India Society’ was established in Calcutta and 
R.C.Majumdar published a series of articles on 
the ancient Indian colonies in the Far East. This 
Greater India theory has been recently objected 
to by many scholars from South-East Asia, 
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The early South-East Asia remained 
under the influence of Indian culture from the very 
ancient times. In the words of A Lamb, “By the 
opening of the Christian era the civilization of India 
had begun to spread across the Bay of Bengal 
into both island and mainland South-East Asia; 
and by the fifth century A.D. Indianized states, 
that is to say states organized along the traditional 
lines of Indian political theory and following the 
Buddhist and Hindu religions, had established 
themselves in many regions of Burma, Thailand, 
Indo-China, Malaysia, and Indonesia. Some of 
these states were in time to grow into great 
empires dominating the zone between 
metropolitan India and the Chinese southern 
border, which has sometimes been described as 
‘Further India’ or “Greater India’. Once rooted 
in South-East Asian soil, Indian civilization 
evolved in part through the action of forces of 
South-East Asia origin, and in part through the 
influence of cultural and political changes in the 
Indian subcontinent."'' Many scholars have 
described the eastward spread of Indian 
civilization in terms of a series of ‘waves’. 
B.K.Majumdar says “From the second to the fifth 
centuries A.D. the Hindus, belonging particularly 
to the South, North-East India, showed signs of 
maritime activities which culminated in the 
establishment of their political power beyond the 
seas. The fascinating account ofHindu colonial and 
cultural expansion beyond India proper, the 
plantation of Hindu colonies in Sumatra, Java, 
Malaya Peninsula, Champa and Kambyja and the 
establishment of the kingdom of Sri Vijaya 
(modem Palembang) under the Sailendra kings 


should ever remain a glorious episode in ancient 
Indian history.”!? 


In this connection several theories like the 
Vaishya theory, the Kshyatriya theory and the 
Brahmana theory have been formulated by the 
scholars. The Vaishya theory gives tHe credit of 
colonization to the Vaishyas, the Kshyatriya 


theory to the Kshyatriyas and the Brahmana 
theory to the Brahmanas. 


The Vais/:vas or the trading communities 
of India have been given the credit of colonizing 
South-East Asia. Trade was the driving force for 
the early contact. In the opinion of. Romila Thaper, 
trade led to settlements, which slowly developed 
into colonies.'’ N. J. Krom says that the Indian 
penetration into South-East Asia began with 
traders who settled and married native women, 
thereby introducing Indian culture." G. Coedes 
is of the opinion that the spread of Indian culture 
was as a result of intensification of Indian trade 
with South-East Asia early in the Christian era.!® 
According to R.C. Majumdar, as in all ages and 
countries, the prospect of acquiring wealth first 
tempted the Indian traders and merchants to 
explore uknown territories beyond their own 
frontiers.'® The Indian traders, while trading 
indirectly transmitted their customs, the Indian 
religious ideas and the technical skill to the 
populations of the respective places. The 
inscriptions also show that guilds of Indian 
merchants had established outposts in many parts 
of South-East Asia. They provided an important 
transmission belt for al! kinds of cultural influences. 


This theory, however, is not free from 
criticism. If merchants played a major part in the 
transmission of culture then the centres of Hindu 
civilization would have developed on the coastal 
areas, the areas usually frequented by the traders. 
But in Indonesia these are found in interior areas 
and mountains and in case of J ava, in the almost 
inaccessible plains of Kedu and Prambanan. 
Commercial contacts are also inadequate for the 
transmission of the higher civilization of one people 
to another.'’ J.F.Cady, who criticizes this 
assumption remarks, "Some of the strongest 
centres of Indian influence, such as central Jave, 
Mon Dvaravati, Cambodian Angkor, and Pagan 
Burma, were not centres of. sea-bome commercial 
intercourse at all, but rather advanced political 
entities in their own might.""8 J.C, Van Lear has 
also strongly rejected this theory.'? Since the 
traders belonged to the lower strata of Indian 


- caste system they had least possibility of acting 


as administrators, advisors, etc. 


The Kshyatriya hypothesis in connection 
with the colonization and Indianization of the 
South-East Asia has been propounded by a host 
of scholars. This theory ascribes the transmission 
of Indian culture to the conquest of South-East 
Asia by the Indian princes and kings who crossed 
the Bay of Bengal with all their retinue and 
founded strong ‘Indian’ or ‘Hindu’ kingdoms 
there,?? C.C. Berg advocates that the Indian 
culture went to South-East Asia with the activities 
of Indian warrior immigrants who captured the 
political power of the region.” This theory further 
propounds that Indian monarchs ousted from their 
realms sought new lands in Indonesia. They 
conquered certain areas and introduced Hindu 
civilization among the native population. So this 
oldest conjecture was one of colonization by 
Indian monarchs and might be combined with 
intermarriage between those Indian princes arc 
daughters of local chiefs. However, so far as the 
Kshyatriya theory of Indian colonization is 
concerned there exists very little proof of any 
direct political influence in South-East Asia. 
F.D.K. Bosch has criticized this theory : “A 
Conquering prince would have mentioned his 
Success in an inscription, or, if not, one of his 
descendants would have done so.”” But this 
Practice is absent in the South-East Asian islands. 
In the absence of such records the Sanskrit names 
adopted by the rulers of South-East Asia is taken 
as the most important evidence in this regard. But 
the pure Sanskrit form adopted by the South- 
East Asian rulers shows that they had adopted 
these names not from the names of the Indian 
tulers but from Sanskrit language itself: However, 
the role ofthe Kshatriyas in the process of Indian 
colonization in South-East Asia cannot be ruled 
out, 

The third theory , the Brahmana theory, 
Seems to be the most successful explanation. This 
theory says that the Indian priests rat 2 
and upheld Indian culture in places se mn vf ae 
including Indonesia. The priests inc u are 
Brahmins, the Buddhists and the Jain mon’. 
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addition to being religious specialists they were 
experts in Dharmasastra (religious rites), 
Arthasastra (political affairs) and Silpasatra (art 
and architecture). They must have acted as the 
cevelopment planners and advisors to the rulers 
of South- East Asia. They gradually improved 
their own ways of administration and language. 
Besides, this theory is based on the fact, that 
Indian influence is mostly evident in the religious 
outlook on life manifested by holy monuments 
(chandis), and Sanskrit words which enriched 
the Indonesian vernaculars.” J.C. Van Lear has 
given emphasis upon the role of the Brahman’s 
for the colonization of South-East Asia.™ 


It is said that the transmission occured at 
the court level and was the work of the 
Brahmanas5 The Brahmana priests functioned 
to complete the merger with local cults, to make 
rulers avataras of Hindu Gods, to concoct 
impressive royal genealogies, and eventually to 
Hindu literature, legal code, and governmental 
forms. Van Lear says, “The initiative for the 
coming of Indian civilization emanated from the 
Indonesian ruling groups, or was at least an affair 
of both the Indonesian dynasties and the Indian 
hicrocracy. The course of events amounted 
essentially to a summoning to Indonesia of 
Brahmin priests and Indian court artificers... The 
Indian priesthood was called eastward certainly 
because of its wide renown-for the magical, sacral 
legitimation of dynastic interests and the 
domestication of subjects, and probably for the 
organisation of the rulers territory into a state 
(patrimonial).2”- WF Wertheim, a Dutch scholar, 
corroborates this view : “The so-called ‘Hindu 
colonization process is reduced in the modern 
conception, to the presence at the Javanese courts 
ofacomparatively small number of very influential 
Indian Brahmins, lending political support to 
Javanese tulers by providing them witha kind of 
investiture and witha genealogic confirmation of 
membership in a high caste, and acting at the same 
dime as advisers in affairs of Government and 
things sacral.” 


R.C Majumdar, sums up the situation : 
“The zeal of the Brahmans and Buddhists, 
pressure caused by increasing population and 
invasion of foreign hords, and the spirit of 
adventure of the Kshyatriya princes and nobles 
added to the commercial enterprise of the 
merchants, and caused a steady flow of Indian 
emigrants to various parts of the Indo-China 
Peninsula and the east Indies. Many of these 
emigrants permanently settled in these foreign 
lands. They married women of the localities and 
the influence of their superior culture gradually 
Hinduised the society . This imperceptible but 
gradual penetration, often aided by active 
missionary propaganda, gradually spread Hindu 
religion, art, literature and social ideas in all 
directions. Sometimes a military adventurer seized 
the political power and established a Hindu 
kingdom. The fusion between the Indian settlers 
and the Hinduised local people was so complete 
that it is not always possible to distinguish between 
the two. The latter assumed Hindu names and 
adopted Sanskrit or Pali language and Hindu 
religion, manners and customs, while the Indians 
imbibed local habits and social usages and merged 
themselves into the local communities. Thus grew 
up the Indian colonial kingdoms, which were 
constantly strengthened by fresh streams of 
immigration from the motherland’? Gradually the 
new culture spread over the region. 


The colonization was never be the work 
ofany single community. People of different castes 
or groups were involved in the trading activities. 
Maritime trade was not restricted to the Vaishyas, 
the traditional traders, onl y. The profitability part 
of it attracted people from different castes who 
had the money and the mentality to take up the 
trip. Hence, as suggested earlier, there grew up a 
class of people called the Sadhabas in Kalinga 
who carried on this maritime trade. The people 
of all castes, the Vaishy 
Brahmana 
Sadhabas. 


vas, Kshyatriyas, 
s and even Sudras formed the 
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Thus, the colonization was a combined 
effort of people belonging to several castes groups 
over a long period of time. The trading trips carried 
with it Brahmins who acted as advisers because 
of their expertise over various branches of 
knowledge, the Kshyatriyas who assoviaied 
fighting with the trade for their survival and the 
Vaishyas who earned the title of honest 
businessmen, Sadhu, or Sadhaba. 


Now question arises : What was the role 
of the people of South-East Asia in the process 
of colonization? What sort of civilization existed 
in there before the advent of Indian cultural 
elements? Were they merely passive recipients 
or did they actively participate in the process? 
The propounders of Greater India theory put 
forward, the passive recipient theory. J.C. Van 
Lear was the first to project the Indonesian 
element in the process.?° He has highlighted the 
great skill and courage of the Indonesians. Early 
Indonesian inscriptions show that trade, agriculture 
and crafismanship had considerable progress in 
carly Indonesia. If this view is to be accepted then 
the early Indonesians were a developed loi and if 
they were developed in a number of fields there 
was least chance of their welcoming the foreigners. 
‘Advocates who hold the Opposite view say that 
the Indonesian people as well as the rulers 


. themselves invited and welcomed the Indians in 


large numbers. Whatever may be the fact, source 
materials are very scanty either way. The 
chauvinistic approach of the modern scholars of 
the South-East Asia has made them argue in 
support of their country .But one thing is certain 
that when the Indians first went there probably 
there was no resistance fram the local people, 
aithough whether they welcomed them or not isa 
difficult story altogether, Initially there was very 
g00d relationship between the original settlers and 
the foreigners, which continued to remain sO 
almost, till the end. This however, does not mean 
that the local people were underdeveloped of 
backward nor does this prove that they were very 
developed. As stated earlier the claim of Indian 
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scholars on Greater India theory is not free from 
chauvinistic approach. 


That the people of Kalinga played a 
Significant role in the process of colonization of 
South-East Asia and Ceylon is supported by 
evidences. It is believed that the first impulse to 
the colonizing activity and expansion of India had 
its origin in the daring spirit of Kalinga. The spirit 
of enterprise and adventure was remarkable 
among the Oriyas in ancient times, who cherished 
the ambition of founding colonies in distant lands. 
Recent researches on the Indian colonization has 
Tevealed that Kalinga had lion’s share in the over- 
Seas expansion and colonization. The naval power 
of Kalinga made it possible for her to establish 
kingdoms in the South-East Asia in the early stages 
of colonization and finally a great empire during 
the middle ages.3! Tradition holds that 20,000 
families were sent from Kalinga to Java by the 
Prince of Kalinga; their number multiplied and 
they prospered. Both R.K. Mookerji and 
Cr awford hold the view that all the Hindu 
Influences in Java was from Kalinga.” The fact 
admits very little doubt that many Kalingan rulers 
Tuled over Ceylon and established dynasties there. 
Starting from Vijaya upto Nishanka Malla many 


Ings of Ceylon were either from Kalinga or had - 


Matrimonial relationship with the ruling families of 
linga. 
There was a Hindu kingdom in central 
ava, which the Chinese called as Holing or 
alinga. The capital of Burma, Prome was named 
88 Srikshetra for some time. The Sailendras, the 
Ost famous ruling dynasty of Sumatra were not 
Only Contemporary of the Sailodbhavas of Kalinga 
bat Were supposed to be their offshoots. However, 
wis difficult to ascertain the exact share of the 
alingan people in Greater India, but it is to be 
Presumed that they hada lion’s share init. On the 
“Olonization of South-East Asia, M.N.Das says 
at the expansion of Kalinga, politically and 
“ulturally, into the lands so mentioned, was really 
8teat contribution of that land to the civilization 


of the East.?? By spreading Hinduism and 
Buddhism, Indian literature and art, and still more, 
infusing the Indian blood into various parts of the 
Asiatic hemisphere, Kalinga had greatly advanced 
the movement for Greater India. Even today the 
Pacific islanders look towards the shores of India 
in memory ofa very remote age when the people 
from that side went and civilized them. The remains 
of Hindu and Buddhist architecture in Malaysia 
still proclaim a cultural conquest of that land by 
Kalinga. The names like Talaing, Telinga, Kling, 

Keling and Kalinga are still used by the people of 
Burma and Malayasia. 
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The Lakulisha Cult 


Lakulisha images are generally found in 
omamented Chaitya arches of Orissan temples. 
Lakulisha is considered the last incarnation of 
Lord Siva. References to this cult are found in 
Several epics and puranas. 


At the beginning of the Bhishma Parva of 
Mahabharat, Krishna advises Arjuna to make 
an obeissance to Goddess Durga before the 
commencement of the battle. In the Vana Parva, 
Arjuna is represented to have gone to the 
Himalayas anid practised austerities there. Loid 
Siva appears dressed like a Kirat and a fight 
between them ensued. In Drona Parva, the 
attainment of the Pasupata astra consisting ofa 

OW and an arrow by Arjuna is mentioned. 
Pasupeta astra is mentioned at several other 
Places, 


In Survadarshana Sangraha, Lakulisha 
Pasupata lias been mentioned. From all these it 
appears that there lived a certain person of the 
name of Lakulisha, who founded the Pasupata 
System. Hieun Tasang in the 7th Century A.D. 
Mentioned the 'Pasupata’ twelve times inhis book. 


. Lakulisha was the founder of the 
- asupata sect, This view has been supported by 
‘Ne Mysore inscription of 943 A.D. It is stated 
that Lakulisha was very much eager for the spread 
of the Pasupata cult. In an inscription D 1133 
Da grant has been made to the upholder of 
© Pasupata system. ; 

point of view, 
dto the post 

depicted ti. 


the; From the iconographical 
Cimages of Lakulisha can be date 
Upta period, The images are 


| an OF 


Gitarani Praharaj 


Yogasana pose holding a stick (Danda) in one 
hand. ‘The representation of image of Lakulisha is 
to be found in early group of temple from 6th 
century A.D. to 8th century A.D. Such type of 
images are to be noticed in the Lakhmaneswar 
group of temple, Parsurameswar temple, and 
Swarnajaleswar temples of Bhubaneswar. The 
image is also depicted with erected lingas. Such 
Pesupata images are based on Kapala and 
Xalamukha sects. Bhababhuti in his Malati 
Maday gives shree saila as the principal seat of 
the Kapalikas. Some scholars are of opinion that 
the image of Lakulisha is same as the 
Dharmachakra Pravartan Mudra of Lord 
Buddha. There is every possibility that since 
Lakulisha was the founder of the Pasupata sect 
and Buddhism during that period had gradually 
been declining, the ardent followers might have 
tried to copy the images of Lord Buddha in the 
form of Lakulisha. 

The cult of Lakulisha also underwent 
some radical changes. There are two sects in this 
cult, Kapal and Kalamukha. 

Accordingly to Ramayan, Kapalika 
knew the essence of six marks (a) Necklace 
(b) Ormament (c) Ear ornament (d) A crest jewels 
(e) Ashes (f) Sacred thread. But the 'Kalamukha' 
holds the attainment of desire by 
(a) eating food ina skull (b) besmearing the body 
with the ashes of the dead body (c) eating the 
agses (d) holding a club (e) keeping a pot of wine 
(Q)and worshiping God as seated therein. We also 
find references to these two sects of the Lakulisha 
cult, There are a number of evidences regarding 


the Kapalikas living in the 7th Century A.D. In 
Orissan temples, we find the depiction of 
Lakulisha image in the Lakhmaneswar group of 

_ temples and Parsurameswar temple belonging 
to the 7th century A.D. 


The Sailodhavas who ruled 
Kangodamandala were the ardent followers of 
the Pasupata cult. During this period, we find the 
depiction of the Lakulisha image in the Orissan 
temples. 


Lakulisha is usually depicted in 
Dharmachakra Pravartan mudra with a lakuta 
(club) held between arms. He is also shown with 
four other disciples. The images of Lakulisha had 
been divided into two groups. In one group, the 
image is shown as seated crosslegged while in 
the other group, the crosselegs are tied round with 
Yogapalita to be found on the Parsurameswar, 
the Vaital, the Sisireswar, the Markandeswar and 
the Mukteswar temples. One beautiful unique 
Lakulisha image has been restored from the 
dilapidated Bhairava temple on the bank of the 
river Gangua near Bhubaneswar. Here Lakulisha 
is represented with four hands. The main pair of 
hands exhibit the Dharmachakra Pravartan mudra 
with /akuta, a manuscript and a citron. There 
appears the third eye in forehead aiid the 

jatamukuta is surmounted by a snake with a 
raised hood. The Lakulisha sect was greatly 
patronised during the rule of Sailodbhava dynasty. 
The Sailodbhava rulers were followers of Saivism, 
particularly of the Pasupata cult. The cause of 
decline of such cult was the predominance of 


Buddhism, particularly the Bajrayana cult of that 
period, 


Two beautiful Lakulisha images have been 
displayed in Archaelogical gallery of Orissa State 
Museum. 
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(a) Lakulisha: Ay 47 
Measurement : 2'.5" x 2'.3" x O'.11". 
Find spot : Bhubaneswar. 
Date : C. 7th Century A.D. 


The right hand of the image is broken, 
left hand holds a club. The right hand holds an 
indistinct object. The image is on Yogasana pose 
and sits on a lotus. The image wears karna 
kundala and a sacred thread has passed through 
the entire body. There appears the third eye in 
the forehead and the jatamukha. 

(b) — Lakulisha: Ay 49 
Measurement : 2'.11"x 1'7" x 1'4" 
Find spot : Bhubaneswar _ 
Date: C. 9th century A.D. 


This image Lakulisha displayed in 
Archaeology gallery sits ina Yogasana pose and 
is represented with four hands. This is a rare 
instance ofa four handed form of Lakulisha. The 
main pair of hands partly broken and exhibits the 
Dharma Chakra Pravartana mudra with /akuta, 
a manuscript and an indistiact object. There 
appears the third eye in the forehead and the 


Jatamukvia is surmounted by a snake with raised 


hood. Unfortunately the hood of the serpent is in 
half broken condition. Phe image also wears 
karna kundal, and a sacred thread. The third 
eye on the forehead and the snake surimounting 
the jatamukuta reveal the we atity of Lukulisha.' 
Re'erences : 

K.C. Panigrahi. Archacological remains at 
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3. /BBR As. Vo\ XX41 

A. JBBR As. VolL.XIV. 
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Indian Folklore 


Folklore is fascinating. In the colonial period, many 
scholars from Europe studied the folklore of India, 
primarily because they detected many homologies 
between Indian and European folklore. For 
example, in 1859, T. Benfey is reported to have 
opined that there was an unmistakable stamp of 
Indian origin in most of the fairy tales of Europe. 
British civilian officers had, fortunately, compiled 
Indian folk tales in the journals such as the Indian 
Antiquary, The Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, The Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bombay, Folklore, North 
Indian Notes and Queries, and in books like 
Folk Tales of Sind and Guzerat (1925), Deccan 
Nursery Tales (1914), F ‘olklore in Southern 
India (1890), Indian Nights’ Entertainments 
or Folk Tales from the Upper Indus (1892), 
Bengali Houschold Tales (1912), and Tales of 
the Punjab (1894). Some Indians during the 
British Raj also joined them, as in Folk Tales of 
Bengal by Lal Behari Day (1883), Indian Folk 
Tales by Pandit Natesa Shastri (1908), Folk 
Tales of Assam by J. Borooah (1915), Indian 
Folklore by R.S. Mukharji (1904), and Proverbs 
of Kumaon Garhwal by GD. Uprete (1894) 
or in the Journal of the Mythic Society of India 
°r Journal of Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, Ethnographic Surveys of Tribes and 

Castes of India in the early twentieth century gave 
4 great fillip to recording folk tales and myths of 
origin, migration or identity. Works by some 
foreign missionaries such as A. Manwaring 

Marathi Proverbs (1899) C.H. Bom 

Folklore of the Santal parganas (1909), William 

MC Calloch's Bengali Household Tales (1912), 


L.K. Mahapatra 


J. Hinton Knowles’ Folk Tales of Kashmir 
(1893), and the missionary - turned 
anthropologist, Verrier Elwin's Folk Tales of 
Mahakoshal (1944) and Tribal Myths of 
Orissa (1954), were also valuable contributions. 


Scholarly attention to the study of Indian 
folklore was late in coming, for the most part by 
anthropologists, as in the western countries, and 
some litterateurs or teachers of literature. 
Fortunately, K.B. Dash studied Orissan Folklore 
for Ph.D. work, which was published by 
Visvabharati University Press in 1958, perhaps 
the first University doctoral thesis on folklore in 
eastern India. Prafulla Dutta Goswami also did 
his doctoral research on Tales and Ballads of 
Assam at Gauhati University. Viswabharati 
became a centre of Oriya folklore studies, and its 
student, P.K. Mishra, secured his doctorate in 
1969 ona comparative study of myths of eastern 
India (Bharatiya Lok-Myth : Purva Bharat). 
But the contributions of the indefatigable Kunja 
Behari Dash by compiling Orissa's folklore have 
been most remarkable since 1948. Asa matter 
of fact, his folklore studies have now been 


published in a series called Lokabani 


Samchayana. 

Even long before the impetus of a 
University, folklore in Orissa was compiled, the 
earliest one being in 1876 by Kapileswar 
Bidyabhusan Nandasarma, who published a book 
of proverbs in Oriya. Gopal Chandra Praharaj 
the famous author of the encyclopaedic dictionary 
in Oriya, Purnachandra Bhashakosha, had 
published Utkala Kahani (Tales from Orissa) in 


1901. In the same year, Katha Lahari or Utkala 
Kahani Sangraha (Waves of Tales or 
compilation of Tales of Orissa) was published by 
Raghabananda Das. Radha Charan Das 
published the compilation of tales, Utkala Kahani 
Darpana, in Oriya in 1921. Thus, in Orissa, 
folklore has been given importance since the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. In 1939, 
Chakradhar Mohapatra published his book on 
folk songs of rural Orissa and contributed a lot to 
the compilation of folklore in Orissa. His Utkal 
Gaunli Geeta (Rural Folksongs) was published 
in 1960 and was a major publication in the field, 
Lakshmi Narayan Sahu was a pioneer in 
compiling tribal folksongs in Orissa, and his book, 
Hill Tribes of Jeypore (1942) was devoted to 
the culture of the tribes of Koraput district, which 
recorded also the folklore of the local tribesmen. 


Systematic and analytical study of folk 
literature started with the publication of the books, 
The Folk Tale (1946) and Motif Index of Folk 
Literature (1955) both by Stith Thompson, and 
the book, The Types of Folktale, by Antti Aarne 
and Stith Thompson (1964), which provideda 
world index. The indexes and typology for India 
were worked out by Stith Thompson and Jonas 
Balys in The Oral Tales of India (1958), in India 
Animal Tales, by Laurits Bodker (1957), Types 
of Indic Oral Tales, by Stith Thompson and 
Warren Roberts (1960) and in Types of Indic 
Oral Tales : Supplement, by Heda Jason (1989). 


‘K.B. Das had also used Stith Thompson's Motif 


Index for classifying Orissa's tales, as had Verrier 
Elwin done in case of tribal myths of Orissa. 


Ramanujan had found fault with the 
indexes as based on outdat- «heories, and 
without having the benefit of access to collections 
in the regional languages. He observes that "so 
many of the tales in this [his] book do not find 
any mention in the indexes, though there are many 
parallels - for folktales, like a language, are an 
infinite use of finite means. The individual telling 
of a tale often combines motifs and types that 
occur independently." He also notes that several 
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tale-types may come together in one tale. He 
thinks, "some Indian guru tales, jester tales, stories 
about stories and ritual [vrata] tales need to be 
freshly surveyed and indexed." (Ramanujan : 324- 
325). 


Ramanyjan's book has a rich collection 
of folktales from all over India, representing not 
only the general population, but also the major 
tribal communities of all the regions, not only 
Hindus but also Muslims, not only the languages 
with the script of their own, but those without. 
They also represent all the four language families 
of India : Indo-Aryan, Dravidian, Tibeto-Burman, 
and Austro-Asiatic. There are about 1652 (1961 
census) dialects or mother tongues classified 
under 105 languages. Ramanujan would deiine 
the verbal folklore as "the literature of the dialects, 
those mother tongues of village, street, kitchen, 
tribal hut, and wayside tea shop." This, he thinks, 
is "the wide base of the Indian pyramid on which 
all other India literatures rest." (ibid : XV-XVI1). 


The other book, Best-Loved Folktales 
of India by P.C. Roy Chaudhury has selected 
tales from different states, whereas Ramanujan's 
book has tales from different speech communities. 
In Best Loved Folktales, there is a higher 
proportion of legends than in Ramanujan's book. 
As a matter of fact, all the tales selected from 
Orissa happen to be legends. A gain, whereas in 
Ramanujan's book the stories of gods and 
goddesses and of the facts and rituals are 
deliberately kept out, these are included in Roy 
Chaudhury's book, i.g. "Namsang Puja’ from 
Arunachal Pradesh, story of 'Goddess 
Kamakhya' from Assam and the story of Karua 
Chauth Vrata' or Vow from Bihar. 


Ramanujan has arranged the tales in his 
book in cycles in terms of the favourite genres 
and themes, the oral narratives listed and classified 
in the international indexes, and the authentic 
collections in English available in the nineteenth 
century. He has avoided ballads or narratives sung 
and performed in public and the tales extant only 
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in the written texts. On the other hand, ifa tale is 
retold in the villages, though drawn from the 
Jatakas or pancatantra, he has included it, as 
also parables from some religious teachers like 
Sri Ramakrishna, who was a "treasure house of 
oral traditions." It appears, Ramanujan has used 
Sri Ramakrishna as a reteller or retailer of 
folktales. But the moot point is whether the 
parables were actually current among the folk, or 
were created on his own out of the oral traditions 
as the base. Ramanujan has sought to include in 
each cycle of tales one or more kinds of folk tales, 
like : male-centred tales; tales about families; about 
fate, death, gods, demons, ghosts; humorous tales 
or tales about jester or clever person; animal tales; 
and stories about stories. he conceives of his 
selection in this book as a metonymy, a part that 
Speaks of and for something larger than itself: For, 
he has selected the sample of a hundred - odd 
Narratives out of some three thousand that he had 
come across. However, he is alive to the fact of 
tales spanning several types or classes he has 
devised, 

Ramanujan's analysis is superb, especially 
When he brings about the major, often subtle, 
differences between textual stories and folk stories 
and draws out pithy inferences from the style or 
Contents of the stories themselves. He finds the 
treatment of the supernational beings and powers 
'n the folktales very human : €-B- gods sweat or 
blink, smell, goddesses menstruate, urinate and 
defecate, a goddess craves the spicy preparation 
ris convetous and sulks. etc. A Brahman even 
Swallows Bidhata or the god of fate and chases 


off Saraswati and Lakshmi goddesses with astick. 
comes across such 


= and goddesses. Simi 

of Indian peasants oF! 
ltaliste ig belied in many folktales. In sok” 
Stories, a clever man or woman manipulates fate 
to the victim's advantage. Demons are made to 
appear as gullible, who can be exploited PY * 
arber with a mirror, oF are controlled by 


housewives who cut off their noses or give them 
tasks they connot manage. 


Of quite a unique genre are what 
Ramanujan calls "stories about stories", or 
"metafiction" or "fiction about fiction." These reveal 
how the culture visualizes the folktales. An old 
woman feels the irresistible need to tell her story 
to someone, even to a wall; the barber has the 
uncontrollable urge to tell the secret at least to a 
tree. The old woman and the barber tell their 
stories or unburden their secrets "only to lighten 
themselves, notte enlighten others." "Sucha notion 
of catharsis is not part of Indian classical poetries", 
so comments Ramanujan. 


Contrary to the common notion that 
an informal, flexible narrative, and to 


folklore is 
pontaneity or 


the romantic notions of its s 
naturalness, Ramanujan thinks that itis formal. It 


makes its forms visible. "Identification and 


disidentification (of the listeners with their 
in the tales and 


characters) have their triggers 1 
happen at different stages of a tale or a 
performance - not unlike the process by which a 
person is possessed or dispossessed inthe course 
ofa possession ritual." The break with the fictive 


world into the work a day life is brought about 


very charmingly in the closing sentence ina typical 
folktale telling in Oriya. Ramanujan specifically 
refers to the happy ending of a romantic king- 
and-queen story, where the story teller says, "I 
saw the prince the other day in the market, but he 
wouldn't talk to me." In another typical end to an 
Oriya folk tale, one finds the allusion and evocation 
of the gradual transition to this world and often to 
the listening children themselves. The story is 
finished, and the followering tree is dead, leading 
upto the black and biting the soft flesh of the 
tender-age children with a rude shock of the real 
world. Incidentally, this particular story-clincher 
was taken by Ramanujan from the Folklore of 
Orissa by K.B. Dash and L.K. Mahapatra. 


How ‘folksy' are folklore and folktale ? 
Folklore is usually understood in the dictionaries 


as traditional beliefs and usages ina society as 
distinct from the cultivated and sophisticated ones. 
Usually the distinction is based on folklore being 
unwritten oral tradition of the masses, while the 
written traditions and sources of knowledge, belief 
and values, characterize the elite, literate classes. 
Anthropologists following Redfield and his 
disciples, distinguish between "Great Tradition" 
and "Little Tradition", Pan-Indian and local, written 
and oral, classical and folk. So we have classical 
literature, music and dance, and folk literature, 
music and dance. Ramanujan considers these 
dichotomies as not exclusive, but "as part of an 
interacting continuum." He does not agree that 
the little traditions of small communities, localities, 
individual castes or dialects, or for that matter, 
proverbs, riddles, stories, tunes, motifs and genres 
of songs and dances are "confined to a region, 
even though they may be embodied in the non- 
literate dialects and may seem to be enclosed in 
those mythic entities called self-sufficient village 
communities." These cross-linguistic boundaries 
easily. Hence he calls them awtotelic, that is, they 
travel by themselves without any movement of 
populations. He finds moreover, "city and village, 
factory and kitchen, Hindu, Buddhist, and Jaina, 
Christian and Muslim, every caste and class, the 
crumbling almanac no less than the runaway 
computer all are permeated by oral traditions, 
tales, jokes, beliefs, and rules of thumb not yet 
found in books." This reviewer has come across 
the peculiar Anglosaxon superstition of the 
automobile drivers, who avoid illuck by stopping 
the vehicle when a cat crosses their path. But this 
superstition is not shared by the Dutch, nor by 
the Indonesians, who were ruled by the Dutch 
colonialists. Ramanujan also finds many parallels 
of folklore items across nations and continents. 
For example, his retelling of the folk tale"Whena 
Black Dog Dies", has been reported from Gujarati 
and Kannada linguistic areas, as also from 
English, Spanish, Hungarian, Russian and other 
languages. Even variants of Oedipus or Cinderalla 
stories have been reported from various parts of 
India. A typical Indian folk tale, "The Kingdom 
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of Fools", based on the parody of the Hindu notion 
of Karma, is found widespread in Assamese, 
Bengali, Hindi, Kashmiri, Marathi, Punjabi, Tamil, 
Telugu, Urdu, and also in Oriya speech 
communities, the last being not known to 
Ramanujan. 


Folklore has usually been considered an 
inclusive concept, which subsumes myths, folk 
stories or folk tales, folk poetry and folk songs, 
proverbs, riddles, legends and ballads under it. 
Bascom, an expert on folklore, says, "All folklore 
is orally transmitted, but not all that is orally 
transmitted is folklore." Therefore, he excludes 
folk art, folk music, folk costume, folk medicine, 
folk custom, or folk belief from the purview of 
folklore. Folklorist P.C. Roy Chaudhury aJso 
echoes the same strand of thinking. He says, 
"Unknowingly, the folklorists bring in the religious 
customs, beliefs, food habits, modes of dress, 
superstitions, and thereby leave a picture of the 
culture-complex of the region and its people." 
Other anthropologists dispute this view, as they 
regard folklore as a part of culture, which reflects 
the culture to a large extent. Thus anthropologists 
may try to reconstruct the traditional culture by 
studying the folklore of a tribe or other ethnic 
group. In this usage, folklore becomes a particular 
dimension of the culture, unwritten, orally 
transmitted and prevalent in the countryside or 
among the nonliterate masses. The book, Folklore 
of Orissa, commissioned and published by the 
National Book Trust of India had not been 
burdened by a restrictive connotation of Folklore 
: folk music, folk dance, fairs and festivals, folk 
drama and entertainments, folk art, folk religion, 
rituals and magic, as well as folk customs and 
traditions, not merely folk tales, myths, legends 
or ballads were considered well within the 
purview of folklore. The socio-cultural context 
of the folklore of Orissa, namely, the demographic, 
historical, socio-cultural profile including the major 
institutions were considered relevant for 
understanding the significance of folklore in 
everyday life in the villages, 


Orissa Sahitya Akademi's book on 
Folklore of Orissa is authored by K.B. Dash. He 
has given a detailed presentation of major 
segments of folklore of Orissa : Folk Tales, 
Children's songs, Ploughman's songs, Proverbs 
and folk sayings, Fetishes, Gods and Goddesses, 
Karma Worship, Folk Ritual Dances (like 
Chaitighoda, Dandanata) Chadak puja, Patua 
Jatra and Nagajatra ritual cycles, the Vows, Fasts 

and Festivals, Folk Songs and Folk Dances, 

Popular Religion and Philosophy, Folk Balads, 
the Plant in Orissan Folklore, the Puppet Play, A 

Glimpse of social characters portrayed in 

proverbs of Orissa’ - a minchouse of folklore 
Materials from Orissa. Some chapters are 

analytical and aim at presenting a generalized 

Portrayal. The author's failing health when he was 

completing this work must have affected the elan 

ofhis pen. Even then, his last chapter on ‘Motifs 

'n Oriya Folk Tales’, based on Stith Thompson's 

Pioneering works, blazes the trail of classification 

and description of the folk tales in a scientific 

System, 

Poet, essayist, folklorist and translator, 
Professor Ramanujan's was an illustrious career. 
His Writings have the felicity and creativity rarely 
Met with among Indian folklorists. Moreover, he 

as bequeathed to us the rich legacy of penetrating 
analysis of folk literature among other writings. 
€ knew personally at least two scholars from 
Orissa, Dr. D.P. Patnaik, from who he collected 
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the Oriya stories, "One Man's Virtue", and "A 
Scavenger's Dream" and Dr. Sitakant Mahapatra 
who transmitted the Santali stories, "Two Sisters " 
and "Killed by a Tiger", as retold by Ramanujan 
in his inimitable style. 

Both Professor Ramanujan and 

Professor Dash have contributed substantially to 
our folklore studies, for India and for Orissa, 
respectively. 
Systematic scientific study of Indian 
folklore has been pioneered by Ramanujan, 
whose endeavour should spur folklorists of India 
on to higher laurels. 
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Laxman Naik of Koraput was lodged ina cell in 
Berhampur jail meant for prisoners serving life 
sentences. Such prisoners were confined in a 
solitary cell all day long. Food 
was served in the cell. The 
convict was taken out for a 
bath under the strict 
supervision of the warder. 


An appeal in the High 
Court, and subsequently a 
mercy petition had been filed 
to spare the life of Laxman 
Naik. But the petitions had not 
been pursued properly. There 
was no commutation of the 
death penalty. The mercy 
petition also did not yield any 
result. The date for hanging 
was fixed. The day before, the 
jailor himselfhad got the wards 
searched to make sure no 
weapons had been stored. Even the carpenter's 
tools were taken away. The roll call of the convicts 
had been suspended for the night. In other words, 
the wards were kept locked. Sleep naturally 
eluded them. It was a night of terror and 
nightmare. We would be mute witnesses to the 
cold-blooded murder of one of our compatriots 
by so-called civilized people. This thought was 
revolting. There was a feeling of despondency. It 
was amoment when one realised how violence 
had got the country in its stranglehold. 


The thought of revolt must have occurred 
to some. Later, in one of the workers' meetings, 
my uncle. Sri Nabakrishna Choudhuri, said ina 
choked voice that we were cowards, that we 
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The Hanging of Laxman Naik 


Laxman Naik was born on November 22, 1899 
at Tentuligumma in the undivided Koraput 
district. He took a leading part in the struggle 
for freedom. He was hanged till death at the 
Circle Jail, Berhampur on March 29, 1943. 


Manmohan Choudhuri 


should have made all efforts to save the life of 
Laxman Naik even at the cost of our own lives. 
Maybe, such an effort would have gone in vain, 
but it would have been the 
intense expression of a protest, 
ofanguish. Alongwith the life of 
Laxman Naik, a few more lives 
would have been sacrificed. 
But this would have remained 
ashining example of idealism 
and inspiration for future 
generations. This did not 
happen. Suppressing their 
anger and emotion many 
people resolved that day to put 
an end to arule that had taken 
the life of Laxman Naik. Lenin's 
elder brother was executed for 
attempting to assassinate the 
Tsar. However, Lenin did not 
lay down his life in a symbolic 
protest. Rather, he resolved to lay the foundations 
of a new society by putting an end to the rule of 


the Tsar. He succeeded in his mission to a great 
extent. 


But how long did the memory of this 
black night remain in our minds ? How long did 
the resolve last ? Somehow, we achieved 
independence. From among the witnesses of that 
black night emerged people who did not hesitate 
to suck the blood of the very people whom 
Laxman Naik represented. Ramanathan, who had 
passed the death sentence against Laxman Naik 
without reliable and sufficient evidence, became 
a favourite of the Congress Government. The 
Congress leaders made him an instrument of their 


corrupt practices taking full advantage of his 
vulnerability. 


The previous day, when Laxman Naik 
wished to meet Sadasiv Babu, the latter was taken 
tohim. Laxman Naik asked him, "My dear friend, 
I am going, But will Swaraj ever be a reality ? 
Will there be peace and prosperity for the people ? 
Sadasiv Babu replied in a choked voice, "We will 
Surely realise our goal. There is no doubt about 
it", Naik said, "Hail Mahatma Gandhi." 


The night passed; all kinds of evil thoughts 
crowded our minds. Sleep was being disturbed 
again and again. The appointed moment was 
approaching. The hanging would take place early 
inthe moming at about four o' clock. After giving 
him a bath and tying both his hands behind, four 
warders would almost rush him to the gallows. 
The iron frame of the gallows would loom like 
the goal post ofa football field. One end of the 
hangman's rope would be firmly tied to one iron 
ting. At the other end would be the noose. Till 
now, the rope was safely kept inan exclusive chest 
of the jailor. The rope would be made softened 
With fat and the pulp ripe banana. What would 
bethe strength and length of the rope these details 
all havebeen codified in the jail manval. The height 
and weight of the convict are taken into account 
With the help of very exact mathematical 
calculations. The rope would be fixed to the 
Zallows according to these. A day prior to the 
hanging, arehearsal of the eve! 
out with a sandbag of the same wei 
Convicts, 


Plates are placed on an iron angle a! 


handle. Once the handle le 


Would give way and the iron 
Collapse. There is arrangement to hi 
Convicts ata time. For this purpos” two ropes 
could be tied to the crossbeam: Once seven 
twoat 


Convicts had been hanged 0” 4 single day, 
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atime, in the Cuttack jail. The scientific experts 
had devised a method so that less of the valuable 
time of the highly paid government officials would 
be wasted whenever a large number of persons 
had to be executed. 


They would make Laxman Naik stand 
onone of the iron plates. His two legs would be 
tied firmly. His head would be covered with a 
blue or black hood. The place would be crowded 
with high officials like the district magistrate, the 
police superintendent, the civil surgeon, the jail 
superintendent, besides the jailor, two outside 
witnesses, the jail doctor, sepoys, warders and 
zamadars. It would appear as though the face of 
the convict was covered with a hood to spare the 
officers the repulsive sight, which might hurt their 
‘civilised’ sensibilities. The mask was meant to 
cover their ‘decency’ as it were. After wearing 
the hood, Laxman Naik would turn into an inert 
and faceless sandbag. Now, when he was 
executed, the decency and culture of these 


civilized gentlemen would not be outraged. 


Next the neck of Laxman Naik would 


be placed in the noose and his hands would be 
firmly tied. The jail manual has all the procedural 
details: to which side the knot of the noose would 
remain, on which side of the convict the end of 
the rope would fall, how the hood would not be 
displaced because of the movement of the rope 
_No one had any discretion since the 
procedure had been scientifically worked out. All 
the arrangements would be carried out under the 
strict supervision of the ail superintendent. Exactly 
at the appointed time he would wave his 
handkerchief. The hangman would pull the lever. 
The iron plates would give way and Laxman Naik 
would fall. The noose would tighten around his 
neck, snapping the spinal chord. Ina split second 


everything would be over. 


There was a tule in the Bihar-Orissa Jail 
Manual to employ a prisoner to hang the convicts. 
This rule was in vogue innorthem Orissa. Usually 
some of the lifers were acquiring expertise in this 


work. One who did this work got a remuneration 
of three to five rupees or a remission in his prison 
sentence of fifteen days or so. For a convict 
undergoing a long prison sentence, the latter 
incentive was more valuable. The Madras State 
Rules provided that the jailor himself would do 
this work. As Berhampur was a part of Madras 
Presidency, the same rule was applicable there. 
The jailor, Rao, was from the south. He belonged 
to the Madras cadre and had acquired expertise 
in executing prisoners. There was something 
Satanic about his appearance and gait. His 
language was crude. We had heard that he got a 
kind of devilish pleasure from hanging people, that 
scores of people had attained ‘deliverance’ in his 
hands. It is said that once the noose did not tighten 
properly around a convict's neck and he did not 
die. Rao Saheb climbed on to his shoulders, 
clutching the ends of the rope with two hands. 
The spray of blood coming out of the mouth, ear, 
and nose of the convict was spattered on Rao's 
body. However, death this time was certain. Ifa 
tribal kills somebody with a blow ina fit of anger, 
he is treated as an offender and sinner, unfit to 
live in the human society. But here was a devil 
who was considered a respectable pillar of the 
society, one who could walk with his head held 
high. People would vie with one another to give 
their daughters in marriage in families of people 
like these. 


Today, after sending Laxman Naik to the 
other world, Rao Sahib would get twenty-five 
rupees and a bottle of liquor as a reward. He 


National Memorial 
for the martyr 
Laxman Naik 
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would also get a day's leave to make good use of 
the bottle. 


Atabout three o' clock in the morning all 
of us got up and offered our prayers. Baidyanath 
sang a bhajan : 


"Clever girl, get yourself decked up; 

you have to go to your in-law's place 

where the bed as well as your dress would be 
made of earth. 


But ultimately one is to merge with earth only. 


Baidyanath did not have a sweet voice, 
but that day he wanted to pour out all the anguish 
of his soul through the bhajan. Some of the 
prisoners had been lodged in the ward close to 
the cell of Laxman Naik. After some time, a faint 
voice was heard from that side. Baidyanath raised 
the slogan, 'Inquilab zindabad'. It found its echo 
throughout the jail. The prisoners in all the wards 
had spent a sleepless night. There was a 
suppressed anger. Inquilab...Zindabad, Inquilab 
...Zindabad, Inquilab ... Zindabad. 


The entire jail poured all its tears, anger 
and anguish into this slogan. How long we went 
on shouting the slogan, I do not remember. The 
place where the hanging was to be carried out 
was a mere fifty feet away from the gate of the 
ward, outside the perimeter wall. A muted sound 
of d thud was heard after some time. My father 
said in a voice choked.with emotion, "What 
more ? He for whom you were raising the slogan 


will not hear it now". Everyone in the jail went 
without food that day. 


But two days later, it was again business 
as usual : the banalities of daily routine, the same 
old squabble over the rotten potatoes and dry 
ladies fingers, 
rele: eh 
“Laxman Naik Phasi" from Kasturi od 

i Mruga Sama (pages? 
245) by Manmohan Choudhuri. Cuttack : Kahani, 1995- 
First published in Orissa Review, August 2000, pp.21-23 . 


i ad Choudhuri is a renowned freedom fighter and 
iter. 


Translated by Aurobindo Behera, SRF, Unit-III, Bhubanes™2"- 
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Napanee Choudhuri : A Tribute 


Aneminent freedom fighter, a veteran politician, 
an active participant in the peasant's movement, 


Pankaja Charan Moharana 


Choudhuris had landed property. They believed 
in the dignity of labour and they worked hard on 
the farm. They spread the 


Nabakrushna Chowdhuri was 
known for his transparent 
sincerity and unbounded 
simplicity. He lived a life of, 
what the former President of 
India Neelam Sanjiba Reddy 
wrote, "personified truth." 


Nabakrushna was 
born to Padmavati Devi and 
Gokulananda Choudhuri on 
November 23, 1901 at 
Kherasa near Jagatsinghpur. 
He lost his father when he was 
hardly 14. He passed the 
Entrance Examination from 
P.M. Academy, Cuttack in the 
year, 1917. He was admitted t 
College, where he obtained his L.A. degree. In 
1921, young Choudhuri joined Non-Cooperation 
movement launched by the Indian National 
Congress when he wasa student of the B.A. class. 
He showed exemplary courage when he hoisted 
the national flag on the top of their house in 1922. 
He was arrested and sent to prison for 
Participating in the movement. In 1923, Chaudhuri 
Went to Santiniketan to pursue his studies. There 
he met Malati Sen, a fellow student, and fell in 


love with her. Both of them spent a few months in 
Sabarmati Ashram, where they received training 
in the methods of non-operation with the 
Government. They married in 1927. 

-Nabakrushna and Malati set up a farm at 


Tarikund (Anakhia) near J agatsinghpur, where the 


o Ravenshaw 


message of Gandhiji among 
the villagers. Their heart went 
out to the poor and the 
disinherited. They also 
organised the people to protest 
against exploitation and 
tyranny. They believed in the 
values of socialism and 
equality. Their nephew, 
Manmohan. Choudhuri, 
remembers those days : 

It was a lonely place far away from 
villages and surrounded by 
cremation grounds and burial 
places so that the simple village 
folk thought that he must be 


having some supernatural powers. He was keen on 
liberating the villagers from their belief in voodoo and 
magic, and even before Gandhiji started the Harijan 
movement and it became a main plank of the constructive 
programme, he and aunt fraternised with Harijans and 


other marginal elements of our society. 


(Manmohan Choudhuri. "I Remember," 
Sraddhanjali, Ed. Surendra Nath Dwivedi, 
Rourkela : Bastia Memorial Trust, 1984; p.25) 


Nabakrushna Choudhuri took active part 
in the struggle for freedom. He participated in fhe 
Salt Satyagraha of 1930 and was arrested. In 
1932, he was again arrested and sent to prison 
for taking part in the Civil Disobedience 
Movement. Choudhuri had firm faith in socialism 
In 1934, he organised the Congress Socialist 
Party in Orissa. He brought out an Oriya weekly 


named Sarathi, which carried articles based on 
class struggle and the plight of peasants of Orissa. 


After Orissa became a separate province 
in 1936, Choudhuri was elected to the Orissa 
Legislative Assembly. Socialists had decided not 
to accept ministerial berths, so he did not become 
aminister. 


In 1938, Nabakrushna Choudhuri and 
Sarangdhar Das organised the Prajamandal 
Movement in the feudatory states of Dhenkanal 
and Talcher. Choudhuri established Baji Rout 
Hostel at Angul where arrangements were made 
for the education of destitute children. He set up 
Nabajiban Mandal, which became the centre of 
activities of Nabakrushna Choudhuri and Malati 
Devi. 


In 1940, Choudhuri took part in individual 
satyagraha and was arrested. This time he served 
a term of eight months in jail. He served yet 
another term from 1942 to 1945 for participating 
in the Quit India Movement. 


Choudhuri was again elected to the 
Orissa Legislative Assembly in 1946. This time 
he became the Minister for Revenue in the Council 
of Ministers formed under the leadership of 
Harekrushna Mahtab. During his tenure, he made 
recommendations for the abolition of zamindari 
system. After the death of his son, Choudhuri 
resigned from the Council of Ministers and spent 
his days at Baji Rout Hostel. 


In 1950, Nabakrushna Choudhuri 
became the Chief Minister of Orissa. A fter the 
general elections of 1952, he again became the 
Chief Minister of the State. But gradually he was 
drawn towards Bhoodan Movement and was 
losing interest in administration. In 1956, he 
submitted his resignation. Choudhuri also worked 
as amember of the Congress Working Committee 
from 1951 to 1956. 
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During his tenure as Chief Minister, 
Choudhuri took several steps for the benefit of 
people. These include the abolition of zemindari 
system, and steps for land reforms. He also took 
initative for making Oriya the official language of 
Orissa. Although it could not be brought into 
effect during his tenure, it was he who took the 
first initative in this direction. The decision to set 
up a Steel Plant at Rourkela was also taken during 
the period Choudhuri was the Chief Minister. 


In 1957, Choudhuri became the President 
of Sarbaseva Sangha. In 1964-65, he worked 
for peace in Nagaland and Kashmir. 1972, he 
worked as a teacher at Champatimunda 
Elementary School. 1974, Choudhuri raised his 
voice against the Congress mule. He was detained 
during Emergency in 1975. He suffered a stroke, 
while in confinement and was partially 
incapacitated. Choudhuri breathed his last on June 
24, 1984. The eminent writer, Annada Shankar 
Roy wrote on him, "... [Choudhuri] lived and died 
like a fakir, whether in or out of power. Power 
corrupts, but not a man like Nabakrushna 
Choudhuri." His corporeal frame dissolved into 
the elements. But his memory will linger in the 
minds of the people of Orissa. We can pay our 


best tributes to this illustrious son of Orissa in the 
following words : 


And the heart that had yearned for a lifetime for the 
revolution that would wipe every tear from every eye 
poured itself out in love and concern for everyone 
around him. The great heart has ceased to beat, but the 


chords it struck in innumbeable others will continue to 
vibrate to its tune, 


(Sraddhanjali, p. 27) 


ees 
Pankaja Charan Moharana is Assistant Director 
(Production in Information & Public Relations 


Department; he lives at Qrs.No.45/] -E, Rental Colony, 
Bhubaneswar. 
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Dr Harekrushna Mahtab : A Tribute 


A noted freedom fighter, a veteran politician, an 
able administrator, an eminent writer and scholar, 
Harekrushna Mahtab was born on the 21st of 
November 1899 at Agarpada, 
a village in the undivided 
Balasore district. His father's 
name was Krushna Chandra 
Das. Young Harekrushna has 
been adopted by his maternal 
grandfather, Jagannath Mahtab. 


Mahtab received 
primary education in the village 
school. After passing: | 
Matriculation from Bhadrak 
High School, he was admitted 
to Ravenshaw College, 
Cuttack, where he studied 
Science. After I.Sc., he switched over to Arts. In 
1917, he married Subhadra Devi. 


While in college, Mahtab got himself 
plunged into the struggle for freedom. He recalls 
those days, "... Gandhiji's call fornon-cooperation 
came in 1920 ina special session of the Indian 
National Congress held at Calcutta. Just a few 
days before the final B.A. examination I went to 
Calcutta and attended the Congress Session. In 
1921, Congress adopted finally the boycott 
Programme of non-cooperation. In response to 
this call, I boycotted the B.A examination and 
Dhinged headlong into the non-cooperation 
Movement" (While Serving My Nation, Cuttack 
Vidyapuri, 1986). Even before Mahtab got 

imself involved in direct politics, he showed a 
en interest in the problems faced by common 


rn 


HK. Sahoo 


men. Mahtab worked as the Chairman of the 
Balasore District Board from 1924 to 1929. In 
1930, he was elected as the first President of the 
Orissa Pradesh Congress 
Committee and continued in that 
capacity for along period of ten 
years till 1940. 


Dr Mahtab was the first 
young Oriya to be taken as a 
member of the All-India 
Congress Committee. In 
recognition ofhis role towards the 
merger of princely States, he was 
asked to act as the President of 
the Enquiry committee for the 
Princely States of Orissa. 


During the freedom struggle, Mahtab 
served seven terms of varying durations in prison, 
fora total period of eight years. He was detained 
in Ahmednagar Frot alongwith Pandit Nehru, 
Sardar Patel, J.B. Kripalini for about 2 years and 
a half. He was the Premier of Orissa from 1946 
to 1950. It was during his premiership that the 
decision to make the historic city of Bhubaneswar 
the capital of Orissa was finalised. Mahtab was 
the Secretary of the Congress Parliamentary Party 
from 1952 to 1954. He was the Governor of the 
erstwhile Bombay province from 1955 to 1956. 
Again, he became the Chief Minister of Orissa in 
October 1956 and continued in that position till 
1961. He was a Member of the Parliament from 
1962 to 1967. He acted as the Deputy leader of 
the Congress Parliamentary Party in 1962-63. 


In 1967, Dr Mahtab resigned from the 
Congress and formed a regional party called "Jana 
Congress." In 1967, he was elected to the Orissa 
Legislative Assembly from both Bhubaneswar 
and Basudevpur constituencies. In the Assembly 
elections of 1972 and 1974 he was elected from 
Bhubaneswar constituency. 


Dr Mahtab attached great importance to 
print media. He knew it well that the Press plays 
an important role in a democratic set up. In 1947, 
he established Prajatantra Prachar Samiti and 
under its auspices he published an Oriya daily, 
Prajatantra, an English daily, Eastern Times and 
a monthly literary journal, Jhankar. While a 
student at Ravenshaw College, he had edited 
two hand-written journals namely 'Malaya' in 
Oriya and the 'Dustbin' in English. As a student, 
he joined the Bharati Mandir, which had 
distinguished itself as the forum for championing 
the cause of India's social, political and cultural 
regeneration. His membership in Bharati Mandir 
brought him into close contact with eminent 
persons such as Naba Krushna Choudhuri, 
Nityananda Kanungo, Bhagirathi Mahapatra, 

- Madhusudan Das and Pandit Gopabandhu Das. 


Mahtab's contribution to the literary 
renaissance of Orissa was immense. He was a 
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highly acclaimed poet, novelist, essayist and 
journalist. His works include Pratibha (novel), 
Touter (novel), Abyapara (novel), Gaon Majlis 
(essay), Jivan Bikas (poetry), Atma Dan 
(poetry), Chhaya Pathara Jatri (drama), Sesha 
Asru (Poetry), Andha Yuga (drama). Dr Mahtab 
had won the central Sahitya Akademy Award in 
1983 for his collection of essays, entitled Gaon 
Majlis. 


It was Mahtab, who wrote for first time 
an authentic history of Orissa. Among his books 
in English are Gandhi, the Political Leader. The 
Beginning of the End, Call to Action, Towards 
Serving the Nation. He has 23 books to his 
credit. He received the prestigious central Sahitya 
Akademi Award for his work, Gaon Majlish. 


In recognition of Dr Mahiab's literary and 
intellectual achievements, Andhra, Saugar and 
Utkal Universities had conferred on him 
doctorates, honoris causa. This illustrious son 
of Orissa passed away on 2nd January 1987. He 
will always be remembered by the people of the 
State for the pioneering role he played in several 
fields : politics, literature, history and culture. 


H.K. Sahoo lives at 316, 


Baramunda, 
Bhubaneswar - 751003. 


POVERTY ALLEVIATION PROGRAMMES Y : 


By the end of September 2001 of the current financial year, | 
Rs.23281.42 lakh have been spent under different poverty | 
alleviation programmes. Anamount of Rs.5192.46 lakh hasbeen | 
spent under Jawahar Gram Samrudhi Yojana, Rs.10581.38 under | 
Indira Awas Yojana, Rs.321.13 lakh for upgradation of Indira | 
Awas, Rs.4176 lakh under Employment Assurance Scheme, | 
Rs.1882.97 lakh under Operation Black Board Scheme and_ | 
a Rs.1127.48 lakh under Swarna Jayanti Gram Swarojagara Yojana. | 


Late Harishchandra Baxipatra was a man of 


conviction, who always strived to improve the lot 
of the hapless tribals in the undivided Koraput 
district as well as the poor . 
farmers and those belonging to 
the working class across the 
State. His was an eventful life. 


He was a strong Oriya 
nationalist who sincerely 
endeavoured to ensure the 
growth of Oriya language and 
culture. Apart from making 
efforts to contributetowards the 
growth of building of a 
prosperous Orissa, he was also 
keen to preserve Oriya 
language and culture in the Oriya-speaking 
pockets in neighbouring Andhra Pradesh and 
undivided Madhya Pradesh and Bihar. 


Although he hailed from a wealthy family 
of Rayagada, he never preferred to livea life of 
luxury. Instead, he followed a different path right 
from his student days, in his attempt to provide 
justice to the poor and downtrodden. 


After his schooling in Rayagada, he 
moved to Paralakhemundi for higher studies in 
Maharaja Krushna Chandra Gajapati 
Mahavidyalaya. It was here that he proved 
himself as a student leader by taking uP various 
issues facing the students as well as the Oriya- 
speaking people of Paralakhemundi. 

On completing his graduation in 
Paralakhemundi, he came to Ravenshaw College, 
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Harishchandra Baxipatra 


A loving father, a lovable leader 


Lopamudra Baxipatra 


Cuttack for Master's Degree in History. Here he 
emerged as a prominent leader of the State, when 
he led the ‘Sima Andolan’, state-wide agitation 
: against the recommendations of 
the State Reorganisation 
Committee. Students across the 
State were in the forefront of this 
agitation. He became the General 
Secretary in the All India 
Students' Federation. He was. 
also made the President of the 
Students’ Federation in Orissa, 
when he wasin his early twenties. 


After obtaining Master’s 
Degree in History and a 
Bachelor's Degree in Law in 
Cuttack, he chose to go back to his native place. 
He started practising law in Jeypore, where he 
took active part in politics. 

He (my father) worked with political 
activists and common men and women. As he 
had close association with various trade unions 
and such other organisations, our house became 
aplace where one could find people coming from 
different walks of life. 


He used to have meetings with people 
belonging to different sections of the society. 
Leaders from different political parties and 
organisations thronged our house on a regular 
basis. This situation never changed till he breathed 
his last. 


He left the Communist Party following 
the party’s division at the national level; he then 


joined the Congress. Another reason for his 
leaving the party was to contribute in a substantial 
way for the development of the undivided Koraput 
district. He had reached this conclusion after he 
found that it was not easy to do any good work 
for the people of Koraput without being in the 
party in power. 


He did not find the Congress suitable 
enough for a person like him. Perhaps, some 
Congress leaders also did not like his 
straightforwardness. He left the party. 
Subsequently, he was elected to the State 
Assembly from Koraput, fighting the poll as a 
candidate of the Utkal Congress and became the 
Chief Whip of the Party in the Assembly. 


Perhaps, his being put in different jails of 
the State as a student leader or as a leader of 
many agitations for the rights of the farmers and 
labourers was not enough. He was again put 
behind the bars during the Emergency. The 
movement launched by Lokanayak Jayprakash 
Narayan attracted him and subsequently he joined 
the Janata Party. He worked as a Minister in the 
Nilamani Routray-led Government when Janata 
Party came to power in the State. 


He again became a Minister when the 
Janata Dal formed the Government under the 
leadership of Late Biju Patnaik and handled 
different Departments. Many who had seen my 
father working as a Minister often say that he was 
thoroughly dedicated to his job and he always 
tried to deliver the goods. 


As children, we sisters and our brother 
were virtually floored by his magnanimity, yet we 
always wanted him soon at home with us. This 
was a rare happening though. For days together, 
he was absent at home, keeping bimself busy with 
agitations and political movements. We spent most 
of our times and grew up with our Mother. His 


reaching home would be an occasion for 
allofus ! 


Everything had to be there at its place 
when he was back home and so he had all ofus 


at our toes, and there we were trying to make 
him happy and contented. In hindsight, today, we 
feel that probably, we children being obedient and 
disciplined, made him move out with a lot of 
confidence; confident on our mother who was 
always there for us and for him. 

Cnisis, financial or otherwise, was almost 
unknown to us though when we think of it today 
we are perplexed as to how they handled it. Not 
that my parents never had it, probably they lived 
under a financial crunch all through, but may be 
they kept it close to their heart. 


The dining table used to be our 
conferencing place. Father would speak, in his 
typical slow moving words and have all of us glued 
to his face, wanting to know what would come 
next. He spoke of his youth, cited instances mostly 
political, cut out for us in a jovial and interesting 
manner. His words would make us happy, smiling 
and had us in bouts of laughter. These little stories 
which were like fairy tales to us then, were actually 
facts which many of his friends and colleagues 
speak of. 


There was this little anecdote from his 
youth which he shared with us: Ravenshaw 
College, a renowned student leader whom 
everyone knew. These were the days when he 
did not depend on his parents for his monthly 
expenses and so he worked as a tutor for a little 
girl in Cuttack, not as Harishchandra Baxipatra. 
This he did in order to hide his identity. This went 
on for quite some time. One day while father was 
teaching, there was someone who recognised 
him. There he was, caught red-handed ! Never 
again after that did he step into his student’s house. 
This little story spoke of one great aspect of his 
multifarious personality. As we grew up, we 
realised it was only a lesson for us ! 


It has been one year since he breathed 
his lastat the All India Institute of Medical Sciences 
(AIIMS) in New Delhi in October last year. He 
had gone to Delhi atong with my mother for some 
minor treatment and to visit my two other sisters 
who lived there. He did not return. 
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H 
baits Ra sae — ae anon would certainly agree that he dedicated his life to 
marie e lead in improving the lot of out tribal 
mee a a alee for merger of Sareikala the people at large. In Geir Oe ae 
arsuan with Orissa a few weeks before i ; an 
prominent leader. M: i 
the creation of the Jharkhand state last year, he —_irreparable. Jaa Pe 
was making efforts in various ways for the 
betterment of the poor and backward classes and 
growth of Oriya language and literature. 


Many people who had come closer to Lopemudea Badpann sci MARIO OUERS 
. a sat axipa 
my father during his half-a-century-long public life Harishchandra Bovlnatian Rp penne Be 
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KISSAN CREDIT CARD 


More than one million Kissan Credit Cards have been issued by the Co- 
operative banking structure in Orissa since the inception of the scheme in 
1998. Orissa stands third among the various states of the country in the 


issue of Kissan Credit Cards. 


KALINGA KISSAN GOLD CARD 


alled the Kalinga Kissan Gold Card scheme has been 
26,2001 for the first time inthe country by the Orissa 
this scheme, the farmer-members of the 
cooperative societies having a track record of regular repayment are 
extended an attractive package of facilities. The cardholders are entitled 

nterest, priority in the sanction 


to benefits such as loans ata lower rate ofi i 
of loans anda free insurance cover for Rs.25,000/- in the event of death 


or permanent disability. This scheme has been introduced to appreciate 
and reward the farmer-members in the State. About 20,000 farmers aid 


ori started availing the benefits. 
Se 


A unique scheme c 
,introduced on April 
State Cooperative Bank. Under 
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An Oriya Painter in Sweden 


Pradyumna Kumar Mahanandia is one of the 
greatest painters in post-Independence India. He 
is one among those who enriched Indian art 
through his accomplished 
paintings. He is a genius in the 
field of Fine Arts. The 
multicoloured wings of the 
flying butterfly and the chita 
paintings of his mother had 
inspired him in his childhood. 
Apart from that, he was also 
inspired by nature : the 
Panchadhara hill ranges, the 
blue mountains, cascading 
waterfalls, the flowing water 
of river Mahanadi and the 
dense forests of Athmallik. 
His works have been 
exhibited at private 
collections all over the world. 
Prominent personalities such V.V.Giri, Indira 
Gandhi, Rajiv Gandhi have admired his work. The 
United Nations Integrated Children Emergency 
Fund (UNICEF), has chosen his painting to be 
published in its new year greeting cards. 


Pradyumna was born on 25th December 
1951 in the village of Kandhapada under 
Athmallik police station in Angul district of Orissa. 
He was the third son of Kalavati Devi and 
Sridhara Mahanandia. His father was the village 
Post Master, who always faced financial hardship. 
In his childhood, Pradyumna was a reluctant 
school-goer, who neglected his studies. He loved 
fishing in the village ponds and plucking mangoes 
from the trees. 


Himansu Sekhar Padhi 


Pradyumna received his primary 
education in the village school. After that, he went 
to Athmallik and got himself admitted to 
Mahendra High School. After 
completing his studies in the 
school, he studied I.Sc. in 
Government College, Angul. 
However, he could not pass 
the examination. At that time, 
he had developed a strong 
inclination towards paintings. 
Young Pradyumna got himself 
admitted into Fine Arts in 
Khallikote College of Arts and 
Crafts. After obtaining a 
Diploma, he studied in 
National College of Arts, Delhi 
and passed the Degree in Fine 
Arts in 1976. The Goddess of 
fortune smiled on him and he 
proved himself to be an accomplished painter. 
Thereafter, he opened an Art studio at Connaught 
Place market in New Delhi. At that time 
Pradyumna was so apt in painting that he could 
draw the portrait ofa person within a few minutes. 
He had also got the Opportunity to draw the 
portraits of V.V. Giri, Indira Gandhi and Rakesh 
Sharma. In those glorious days, he tasted success 
and his reputation Spread far and wide. 


_____1n 1975, while holding an exhibition of 
his paintings, he came in contact with Ann 
Charletee, a young Swedish tourist, who visited 
India and fell in love with her. Two years later, 
being invited by her beloved Pradyumna madea 
Journey to Sweden by a bicycle which took him 


four months to reach there. At last in 1979, he 
got married to the aristocratic Swedish lady. 


During his stay at Sweden, P.K. 
Mahanandia could acquire Swedish language, get 
| the knowledge of the administrative system and 
social life. In 1980, he set up an art studio named, 


'P.K.Art Studio.’ He appeared the Swedish - 


Administrative Service examination and became 
successful in the same year. In 1983, he received 
the ‘Best Artist Award of the Year' by United 
Nations Organisation. He also received an award 
from S.0.S', an aother international organisation 
in the same year. He also received a certificate 
from the prestigious Cambridge University of 
England. 


P.K. Mahanandia is now a well-known : 


painter in Sweden. He has given lessons on 
Paintings in several institutions. He was inspired 
by Rambrand, a renowned painter of our times. 
He loves to draw paintings on environment-related 
themes. A painting entitled 'Peace on Earth’, is 
considered his masterpiece. The other paintings 


A sum of Rs.10 cr. will be 
additional high school -cum-~ 
by the super cycl 
Shri Naveen Patnai 
October 29, 2001 at Bhubaneswar. 


Shri Patnaik, who 
the construction of these 
preparedness day next year. 


in the first phase, 
soon. Out of 2 lakh 
1.42 lakh have a 
he end of December 


[ling units under L 


dwelling units 
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which have brought him reputation include 'The 
Globe’, 'The Earth', World Is One Family." 


Mahanandia has organised art exhibitions 
in Australia, Bulgeria, Holland, Canada, England. 
France, Belgium, Denmark, Norway, US.A., 
Russia, Japan and Spain. According to him, "Art 
isan international language." Professor Martin 
Oulud of Viswabharati University, Santiniketan is 
working ona book on him. In 1997, Mahanandia 
received the, prestigious 'Panchadhara Kala 
Samman' from Panchadhara Sahitya Sansad, a 
noted literary and cultural association of 
Athamallik. To popularise art, Mahanandia has 
set up a trust, which awards scholarships to 
talented painters and meritorious students. 


Mahanandia has made an immense 
contribution to Orissan art and he has worked 
hard to popularise it abroad. He has rightly been 
acclaimed asa cultural ambassoder of the country. 


Himansu Sekhar Padhi is Lecturer in History, Athmallik 
College, Athmallik, Angul. 
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S(CHOOL-CUM-CYCLONE SHELTERS 


m CMRF for the construction of an 
ch of the 128 blocks affected 
nced by Hon'ble Chief Minister, 
Prastuti Divas observed on 


Id be completed by the disaster 
-cum-cyclone shelters undertaken 
36 shelters would be completed 


eted and the rest would be 


Tourism as a distinct discipline and serious 
industry has received much attention these days. 
It has turned out to be a global movement only 
during the last quarter of the 20th century. This 
industry is tipped to be one of the global players 
in the world, surpassing even Automobile and Oil 
Industries. The magnitude and impact of travel 
and tourism in transforming the socio-economic 
milieu is unquestionably tremendous. 


The economy of most of the European, 
American, Caribbean and South-East Asian 
countries heavily depends on tourism. These 
countries have identified their inherent strengths 
and prospective opportunities quite positively by 
focusing the thrust areas with a solid research on 
its USP. It has brought about far reaching changes 
in policy approach, planning and development 
strategy in tourism sector. The world class tourism 
infrastructure facilities created by those countries 
with value addition have contributed in attracting 
tourists world over to these destinations, The flow 
of tourists and upward expenditure thereofin the 
locality in terms of foreign exchange have created 
a flourishing and healthy economy for the host 
country, certainly balancing, and at tandem not 
sacrificing, the existing culture, heritage and 
environment. 


Tourism has surged forward in recent 
years. Most of the countries have designed, 
packaged and showcased their tourism products 
and resources in such a manner so as to project it 
as a major economic force and a way of life. No 
doubt, this global phenomenon is the direct 
outcome uf the technological advancement, 
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Tourism Industry 


Ratikanta Pattanayak 


information revolution, development in transport 
and communication, and above all, ashift in attitude 
and behavioral patterns, both of the service 
providers and tourists. 


Tourism Multiplier 


The concept of Multiplier Effect is central to 
tourism. The multiplier effect theory and its 
implications have emerged from the work of 
Herman Kahns and Keynes. It entails that, from 
an initial impulse such as investment or 
expenditure, there Sprang up one or more primary 
effects such as income, savings, etc. These 
effects, in turn, produce secondary effects of the 
same type. This kind of inter-relationship is 
Tepeated and represented by Multiplier synergy. 


Normally tourists are attracted to a 
destination because of its pulling effect where they 
consume instantly either the product or the 
Services or both. In that Case, if the Return on 
Investment (ROD in terms of: Satisfaction is greater 
than what he is spending, he is a satisfied tourist. 
But the fact remains that in this dilly-dallying, the 
flow of money by way of tourist spending 
multiplies several times and percolates down 
through various sections of the society. Each and 
every segment (service provider) starting froma 
florist to a cab driver, froma restaurant owner to 
the handicraft vendor-all are directly or indirectly 
benefited by the Spending of the tourists. The real 


benefit in this case is Teaped by the suppliers of _ 
goods or services. 


It is hard enough to determine and 
measure with utmost degree of accuracy and 


correctness about the source of income and 
spending of the tourist because of the complex 
nature of tourist inflow and movement. The 
economic benefit there of, goes unnoticed and 
uncountable in most of the far-flung areas of the 
downtown. It has a great bearing on the national 
economy by bringing multifarious social and 
economic benefits for the people in particular and 
Society in general. 


The tourist expenditure in a locality or 
Tegion not only supports the mainstream industry 
directly but also many other ancillary industries 
indirectly down the societal structure. Every time 
money changes hands and new opportunities and 
better hopes for millions of service providers are 
made available. In this money multiplier effect, 
Money spins off from one end to the other. The 
More the conversion of money, the greater the 
benefit for the host country. 


Employment Generation 


The problem of unemployment and 
Underemployment are more acute in developing 
Countries, They pose an anathema for economic 
Progress and prosperity of the country. If the 
Potentials of these areas are documented ¢ nd 
developed for optimal use of prospective tourists, 
they can bring multiplicity of economic progress 
for the local people. In view of the above, tourism 
Industry, which fosters entrepreneurial skills, is 

asically aservice-driven, consumer-oriented and 
highly labour-intensive industry. That creates job 
©pportunities and economic avenues for millions 
of highly skilled persons such as Accountants, 

Ouse Keepers, Cooks, etc., semi-skilled 
Persons like Porters, Gardeners, Kitchen Staff, 
ete, and even unskilled workers. AS tourism is in 
Tertiary Sector, otherallied industries also provide 

asic infrastructure such as roads, airports, water 
Supply, electricity and other public utility services 
Which create employment opportunities. 


! It is pertinent to state that, this high gro mn 
'Ndustry supports nearly 1 cr. P eople of ws 
Country directly and provides 1.74 cr. indirect 


ie : 
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jobs, which constitute 5.8% of our total 
employment. A reportalso highlights that Tourism 
provides 48 jobs per million rupees of investment 
which is highest in India as compared to 
Agriculture which creates 45 jobs and 
Manufacturing Sector which creates 13 jobs. As 
one of the fastest growing industries in the world, 
tourism accounts for nearly 10.6% of the world’s 
employment and in India it generated at about 
15.5 million direct employment in 1999-2000. 


If full scope is given and the potentials of 
the country are perfectly tapped, travel and 
tourism can create over 1.5 millionnew jobs every 
year. It is projected that by 2010 A-D. it can 
create 33 million jobs as against 17 million jobs 
today. 

Orissa as a Tourist Destination 

Of late, Orissa has surged forward with 
a positive attitude to make Orissa one of the most 
lucrative and sought-after destination. The 
development of tourism in Orissa has always been 
bugged down because of unforeseen natural 
disasters, which has substantially marred the pace 
of progress. The unspoilt hidden treasures and 
eco-friendly tourism destinations have not yet 
been fully explored. The reasons are many and 
impediments are varied. 

Unquestionably, the natural bounties are 
limitless and the potentials of Orissa T ‘ourism are 
great. We have everything to lure and retain the 
tourists. Orissa has nature at its best :a 482 km 
Jong coastline with beaches of virgin sand, the 
magnificent Chilika lake, with an area of/1100 
sq-kms adored with a cluster ofislands, forest- 
clad blue hills, mighty waterfalls and serpentine 
rivers. The wildlife habitats like Similipal National 
Park, Bhitarkanika Wildlife Sanctuary, mosaic of 
eco-systems, delightful souvenirs in the form of 
handicrafts, magnificent architecture enshrined in 
the Sun Temple at Konark, Mukteswar Temple 
aod Lingaraj Temple at Bhubaneswar, Sri 
Jayannath Temple at Puri, etc. delight the 
connoisseurs of art. No doubt, the tourism 
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potentials of Orissa always find a different 
meaning in the country’s travel lexicon. 


Tourist Arrivals 
(in million) 
Year World Tourist South Asia Share ofIndiain 
Arrival the World 
Tourist Arrivals 
1997 618.2 48 038 
1998 636.0 52 037 
1999 664.4 5.7 037 
2000 698.3 63 038 


Tourist Arrival in India vis-a-vis Orissa 


Year India Orissa ( Foreign Share of 
Tourist) Orissa 
1997 2374094 35081 1.47% 
1998 2358629 33101 1.40% 
1999 2481928 25758 1.03% 
2000 2641157 23723 0.9% 


—_ 


Tourist Arrivals in Orissa 


ee) 
+ Year Domestic % of Foreign % of Total % of 


Change Change Change 
1997 1431334 2.2 35081 2.3. 1466415 2:2 
1998 1462127 2.2 33101 -5.6 1495228 2.0 


1999 1324529 -9.4 25758 -22.2 1350287 -9.7 


2000 1474436 11.3 23723 -7.9 1498159 11.0 


Country-wise Foreign Tourist Arrivals to Orissa 


Sl. NameoftheCountry 1998 1999 2000 
No. 


I. UK 6359 4238 4015 
2. USA 3771 268) 2713 
3. Japan 3017 =. 2620 2689 
4. France 2569 2369 1758 
5. Italy 1664 1463 1690 
6. Germany 2490 2001 1678 
7. Australia 1830 1096 935 
8. Netherlands 1461 1037 931 
9. Others 9940 8253 = 7314 


State-wise Domestic Tourist Arrival 


SI. Name of the 


1998 % of 

No. State total 

1. | West Bengal 6,32,434 43.25% 
2. Andhra Pradesh 1,45,372 9.94% 
3. Bihar 1,41,050 9.65% 
4. | MadhyaPradesh 1,15,265 7.88% 
5. Maharastra 75,762 5.18% 
6. Others 3,52,244 24.1% 


Out of the total global movement world 
wide, India ranked 46th in the list and holds 7th 
place in Asia with a GDP of 5.6%. 


Hotel Infrastructure 


It is an established fact that hotels play 
an important role in the shape of infrastructure 
for the growth of tourism. Orissa is the first State 
to declare hotel and tourism an Industry during 
the 80s. Tourism has been accorded top priority 
in the State. As aresult, massive hotel projects 


1999 % of 2000 % of 
total total 

5,57,448 42.09% 652,212 44.23% 
1,36,461 10.30% 1,41,198 9.58% 
1,29,287 9.76% 1,38,518 9.39% 
1,11,173 8.39% —-1,22,094 8.28% 

69,690 5.26% 78,160 5.30% 
3,20,470 24.2% = 3,.42,254 23.21 % 


came up rapidly where huge incentives were given 
by the Financial Institutions as per the Industrial 
Policy Resolutions. Various self-employment 
schemes were created to encourage the 
prospective entrepreneurs for taking up touris™ 
related ventures, 


The State is providing 1,29 lakh 
employment in hotel and restaurant sector- The 
overall scenario lies with the fact that touris™ 
development reduces the economic imbalances 
and the gap between the haves and have nots. 
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Hotel Position in Orissa 


Category No. of No. of No. of 
Hotels Rooms Beds 

High Spending/ Star 64 2,301 4,681 

Category Hotels Group 

Middle Spending Group 160 4,012 8,298 

Low Spending Group 509 8,626 15,244 

Total 733 14,939 28,223 


Foreign Exchange Earning / Inflow of 
Money through Tourist Expenditure from 
Tourism 
(in Crores ) 
Inflow of Money 


through Tourist 
Expenditure in Orissa 


Year Foreign Exchange 
Earning in India 


1997 10511 1231 
1998 11950.78 39.26 
1999 13041.81 30.55 
2000 14475.43 28.14 
(Source: RBI Publication) 
Tourism Receipts 
Year su ravel Share of 
; ee aes Se pts India i the 
aad oe) tenon Tour 
uss) Recelpts (%) 
1997 439.7 4.0 2,889 (0.66%) 
1998 441.8 4.3 2,948 (0.67%) 
1999 455.5 4.6 3,009 (0.66%) 


(Source: WTO, RBI Report) 


“ble Chief Minister, 
tre at B 


Hon 
Tourism Centre 
Hon'ble Minis 


Shri Naveen 
olangir on Nov: 
ters, Shri A.U. Sing! 


Tourism can act like a flagship industry and 
a real catalyst for employment generation and 
economic growth. Tourism also establishes a bond 
between the tourists and the people through socio- 
cultural exchange process. We should attach top 
priority to tourism development and surely this 
will be the industry of the 21st century. 


Special Tourism Projects have immense 
potential to generate employment. The emergence 
of Spas, Ayurvedic Resorts, Rejuvenation 
Centres, etc. are real money multiplier ventures 
which also can be major sources of income for 
local people and means of foreign exchange 
earning for the country. To tap the tourism 
potential to the fullest extent there must be more 
investment on the creation of infrastructure, which 
will lead to create a better image of the State. It 
will ultimately lead to inflow of tourists, income 


and employment generation. 


Cee TEE MRA GL a V7 ae 
Ratikanta Pattanayak is Assistant Tourist Officer, 
Department of Tourism, Government of Orissa, Paryatan 


Bhawan, Bhubaneswar - 751014. 


Patnaik inaugurating the District 
ember 6, 2001. Also present are 
ideo and Shri K.V. Singhdeo 


A new scheme offering gainful employment to the 
unemployed, poor and the landless inhabiting rural 
areas has just been launched in the country. This 
centrally-sponsored scheme is called Sampoorna 
Gramin Rozgar Yojana, that is Composite Rural 
Employment Scheme. It is called a composite 
scheme because under it wages will be paid to 
those offered employment both in cash and kind 


(foodgrains). Each beneficiary will get five kg of 


foodgrains per manday. The balance of the wage 
will be paid in cash. The total will not be less than 
the notified minimum wage of the area. 


Payment of almost half the wage by way 
of foodgrains makes the scheme dual purpose in 
that it offers both gainful employment and food 
security to the rural poor. The novel scheme was 
dedicated to the nation on September 25 by the 
Prime Minister, Shri Atal Bihari Vajpayee, at a 
function at Nagla Chandrabhan village of Mathura 
district. By doing so, the Prime Minister redeemed 
the promise that he had made in his Independence 
Day address to the nation from the Red Fort. 


This ambitious scheme will entail an annual 
expenditure of Rs. 10,000 crore. Under it, the 
Centre will provide, free of cost, 50 lakh tonnes 
of foodgrains each year to the States and Union 
Territories. This will approximi'<! y cost Rs. 5,000 
crore. The remaining Rs. 5,000 crore will be 
utilised to meet the cash component of wages and 
the material cost. Payment for foodgrains will be 
made to the Food Corporation of India directly 
by the Rural Development Ministry, which is to 
implement the scheme. The panchayati raj 
institutions will be wholly involved in it. 
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Sampoorna Gramin Rozgar Yojana 
PIB Feature 


Dinkar Shukla 


The Sampoorna Gramin Rozgar Yojana 
will be implemented in two streams. The first one 
envisages implementation at the district (zilla) and 
intermediate panchayat levels. This means that 
from out of the total funds available under the 
scheme. Fifty per cent will be routed through 
them. Under the second stream, the scheme wll 
be implemented at the gram panchayat level. This 
means that the remaining 50per cent of the funds 
will be earmarked to the gram panchayats. 
Similarly, of the annual allotment of 50 lakh tonnes 
of foodgrains under the scheme, the State 
governments and Union Territory administrations 
will be charged with ensuring that 25 lakh tonnes 


.of foodgrain is distributed through zilla and 


intermediate panchayats and the remaining half 
through the gram panchayats. 


Another novel feature of the Sampooma 
Gramin Rozgar Yojana is that the works to be 
taken up under it will be labour-intensive, leading 
to the creation of durable assets in the rural 
hinterland. A broad definition of ‘durable assets’ 
is that the works to be undertaken should be ofa 
nature which would assist in drought-proofing, 
afforestation and construction of village 
infrastructure. The drought-proofing works will 
include soil and moisture conservation, rain water 
harvesting and watershed management besides 
construction of bunds and traditional water 
resources. Development of village infrastructure 
implies the construction of internal roads, school 
buildings, primary health centres and marketing ° 
places. The Union Rural Development Minister, 
Shri Venkaiah Naidu, recently made it clear that 
construction of religious buildings is not permitted. 


maugural nities - 100 scheme during his 
that the cue S, t e Prime Minister had noted 
play acritical acre Taj institutions will come to 
becharged me - its implementation. They will 
Bees as - 1e responsibility of identifying 
hits Roe ral areas where the Sampoorna 
This means . Yojana needed to be taken up. 
fies identity res the panchayat institutions should 
ofemplo he rural poor who are in utmos: need 
Mia as as also of food security. These 
hia te oH are also expected to ensure that 
feeds mae are created in keeping with the 
Einitar respective areas. They also have to 
ote execution of the works. The 
Besctbea: institutions must also see to it that 
are paid wages in cash and kind (foodgrains} 
idto the beneficiaries of the scheme. 
here is no 
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on an expanded scale. It i 

what makes the Be esi veces 
especial ly relevant today is, of aaehine 
availability of mountains of eeteal with ne a 
Corporation of India. Such food for: a 
programme indeed has an extremely ent 
in providing food security, supplementi Ric 
income of unskilled labour and in seat ee 
economic and social infrastructure. ae 


itis felt that food-for-work schemes lik 
the Sampoorna Gramin Rozgar Yojana sie rf 
suited during the lean agricultural season teh 
the rural labour needs work. At the sam ier 
they could be an important source of Fheonete 
the labour in the dry areas of the country wh ia 
rura! employment opportunities are sc: he 
throughout the year. But the success of sich 
schemes will depend on timely allocation of es 
and foodgrains andl their guaranteed reach to th 
beneficiaries. Strict vigilance is called for. P 


Also called for i 
member of every fami — cin pee ; 
provided guaranteed work under the oo . 
The government would do well to ponder a 
the valuable suggestion made to itrecentl a 
scheme like this one should not be an sa 1 ne ‘ 
fighting exercise but that it be an integral ra r 
medium term plan for food eearity ee 


employment. 
In his speech at Na; i 
Prime Minster gave cite fog a ze 
government has taken all these Frcs : a 
consideration while formulating the Sam a 
Gramin Rozgar Yojana. He commende om 
solid scheme aimed at poverty allevi he Sa 
employment generation and a provide: va aa 
security to the rural poor of India. ried 


Source: www.pib.nic.in 
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Leveraging Information Technology 
for Corporate Excellence 


PIB Feature 


N. Vittal 


The word excellence became popular in the 
management jargon in the early eighties when the 
book Jn Search of Excellence authored by 
Peters and Watermann became one of the all- 
time best sellers. They focused on what they 
characterized as excellent companies and tried 
to analyse what constituted their excellence. 
According to them, eight characteristics were 
typical of excellent companies- bias for action; 
being close to the customer; autonomy and 
entrepreneurship; productivity through people; 
hands on value driven; stick to the knitting; simple 
form lean staff and simultaneous loose tight 
properties. 


However, in the last twenty years some 
of the excellent companies, which figured in the 
book, have proved to be not so successful in the 
market place. One wonders, if'an enterprise fails 
this acid test, can it be still called excellent? 


Visionary Companies 


Ifsurvival in the market place along with 
other desirable features is the definition of 
corporate excellence, one must refer to the book 
Built To Last by Jeremy Porrass and James 
Collins who focused on what they called visionary 
companies. While the life of anormal company in 
the United States is about 15 years, visionary 
companies have a longer life. GE for example is 
119 years old. 3M and Coca Cola are more than 
sixty years old. It was found that the visionary 
companies had achieved 15 times more market 
capitalization than the normal companies when 
their market capitalization figures in NYSE index 
in 1950 and 1980 were compared. Porrass and 


a aSSaEaaeeneiie ee 


Collins highlighted he fact that one secret of the 
jong lived companies seems to be their capacity 
to hold fast to certain values and build these values 
into their systems and procedures. 


In the late 1980s and early 1990s quality 
became a focal point. Total quality management 
(TQM) became the mantra for success. In the 
age of intense competition and globalisation, 
innovation seems to be the key for success. 


The first element for corporate excellence 
is the centrality of the customer. Satisfying and 
delighting the customer is one important test of 
excellence. The second element for excellence is 
quality. The third element is innovation. Values, 
which a company nurtures, contribute the fourth 
element. The issue of nurturing corporate 
excellence against these four broad parameters 
using information technology can be examined. 


Information technology can help in 
maintaining close contact with the customer. 
Perhaps the starting point of building customer 
relations and achieving better customer satisfaction 
is to have a precise idea of what the customer 
feels about the product or services of the 
company. Information technology can be very 
useful in getting this feed back quickly and without 
geographical limitations, thanks to the Internet. 
Especially when it comes to looking into the 
complaints of the customers, information 
technology is absolutely vital because the speed 
with which the enterprise responds to the 
complaints and gets them removed is an important 
element inthe building of the customer relationship. 
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Equally important is an effort at 
continuous improvement. Information technology 
in the form of a computer network, which 
connects the enterprise with the customer can be 
useful in getting all the suggestions from the 
customer and then designing the products or 
services to meet the specialized requirement of 
the customers. 


Many years back when the Japanese 
were competing very effectively with the 
Americans an article in Fortune said that the 
secret of success of the Japanese was that while 
the US companies designed a product and then 
when they went to the market and found that the 
price was not all right, they went back to the 
drawing board to revise and redesign the product. 
On the other hand, the Japanese right from the 
beginning had a focus on the price aspect and 
What exactly the customer demanded. The design 
therefore, was right from the beginning in tune with 
What the customer wanted. Information 
technology is very useful in maintaining this 
Continuous live association with the customer from 
the stage of design to the stage of delivery in the 
market, The technologies of virtual reality are 
Particularly useful in testing new designs and 
ensuring that the products meet the requirement 
of the customer. The concept of mass 
Customization has become @ reality, thanks to 
information technology and the flexibility it 
Provides, 
ortant element for 


Speed is another imp pene 
mpetition in the 


Success in the highly intense CO 
global market. It is information technology that 
can cut down the cost whether it is in terms of 
ero inventory or in terms of enterprise resource 
Planning so that with minimum processing time, 
the needs of the customer could be met. 

On quality, which is very vital for 
Customer satisfaction and which 1s another 
Parameter for corporate excellence, itis extensive 
Use of information technology that can help - 
Maintaining total quality control at every stage ° 


processing through technologies like distributed 
digital control. One can ensure that total quality is 
maintained in the entire process. Incidentally, for 
optimum productivity also information technology 
is useful. After all, ina competitive market costs 
have to be controlled. With the explosive growth 
of Internet, it is now confirmed that computers 
have become a very strong productivity tool. 
Especially ina country like India where we have 
a long way to go to improve our productivity, 
application of information technology is a sure 
method of improving our productivity. The 
remarkable success of Indian Railways for more 
than two decades in computerized passenger 
reservation system (CPRS) has shown how 
double or even triple the passenger load has been 
handled by the same manpower of the railways. 
Productivity, therefore, has increased anywhere 
between 100-200 per cent in the Indian Railways 
so far as CPRS is concerned. The enormous 
savings IT application gives in costs by way of 
savings in energy are well known. 


Innovation 

The next element of corporate excellence is 
innovation. Can information technology help in 
innovation ? Ata very crudeand elementary level, 
the Intranet of the company can bea forum where 
ideas can be exchanged quickly between the 
various employees of the enterprise. With e-mail 
and immediate access with the Intranet of an 
enterprise, there is a tremendous scope for 
exchange of ideas between employees atall levels 
so that new ideas can be quickly spread, 
discussed and action taken. Jack Welch has 
highlighted how there is a lotofjuice in the lemon. 
He has innovated concepts like workout where 
the top management gets in touch with the 
employees to sort out the problems and bring out 
the best. 

What Jack Welch is trying to achieve 
through personal contact can be not only 
replicated but also supplemented by effective use 
of information technology. Incidentally, with the - 


help of Internet, it is possible to access vast stores 
of data on any subject. If only we were to bring 
in the innovative concept for lateral thinking so 
effectively argued by Edward De Bono, it would 
be possible to come up with innovative 
suggestions not only through intra enterprise but 
contact with interested people throughout the 
world and also tapping the knowledge base 
available in the Internet. 


Values 


The values of integrity, reliability, trust and 
commitment can be encouraged by greater 
transparency in communication within the 
enterprise, Information technology can bea very 
useful device for encouraging frank and 
transparent discussions. The decision-making and 
company policies also can be on the net and to 
that extent go a long way in building a very healthy 
organizational culture. The values are essentially 
communicated by the leaders of the enterprise to 
the employees. The main purpose of leaders is to 
develop a vision and then communicate it 
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73.34 LAKH MANDAYS GENERATED UNDER JGSY 


Under Jawahar Gram Samrudhi Yojana, by the end of September of 
the current financial year, 73.34 lakh mandays have been generated by 
utilising an amount of Rs.5192.46 lakh. The beneficiaries include 19.75 
lakh from Scheduled Castes and 25.97 lakh from Scheduled Tribes. 


charismatically. Charisma includes a capacity for 
simplification and exaggeration. All this is possible 
today in real time and ina much wider canvas by 
using information technology. A company when 
it become larger, provides an excellent 
opportunity for such communication by 
information technology. Hands on value driven 
then becomes an operational possibility and 
reality. 


Ultimately how one succeeds in using 
information technology to leverage corporate 
excellence depends on three things - our capacity 
to master the knowledge and the technology of 
information technology, our capacity for 
commitment and faith, and finally our capacity for 
deep thinking on the issues before us. Wherever 
knowledge is applied with faith, conviction and 


with deep analysis, the dction becomes strong and 
then leads to success. 


Source : www.pib.nic.in 


N. Vittal is the Chief Vigilance Commissioner, India. 
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Orissa on the Path of Progress 


The Story of Success in the Cooperative, Textile and Handloom Sectors 


The Government led by Shri Nav 


Textiles and Handloom Departments un! 
achieved enormous s 


Marketing Co-operatives 

The Orissa State Marketing Co-operative 
Federation (MARKFED) was established in the 
year 1949. 64 RCMs, 20 co-operative cold 
storages, and 4 sugar co-operative industries have 
been affiliated to the Federation. MARKFED has 
supplied 1,57,346 MT of chemical fertilisers 
worth Rs.87.88 cr. to the farmers during Khariff 
and 15,882 MT chemical fertiliser worth of 
Rs.976.52 lakhs during Rabi programmes last 
year. The MARKFED has the programme to 
supply 97 lakh MTs of chemical fertilizers by the 
end of the current Rabi season. MARKFED has 
acold storage of its own at Jagatpur with storage, 
capacity of 4,000 MTs; 3 more cold storages, 
one each at Rayagada, Bhubaneswar and 
Nimapara, are under construction. Besides this, 
the MARKFED also procures turmeric from 
Kandhamal district to prevent distress sale of 
turmeric in the State. 

The Cotton Co-operative Federation 
(COTTFED) has been set up in the State to 
Monitor the cotton production in the KBK 
districts, During 2000-2001, the COTTFED 
produced cotton worth to the tune of Rs.2.92 cr. 


There are 57 Regulated Market 


Committees (R.M.Cs) in the State located at 
Tevenue sub-divisions to check unscrupulous 


cen Patnaik has completed a year anda halfin office. It has successfully 
natural disasters : two cyclones, the drought and 
] round development of the State. The Cooperation, 
der the young and dynamic Minister, Shri Arabinda Dhali 


coped with the situation arising out of recurrent 
several spells of floods. It has also worked for the al 


uccess. An account of success in 


J.K. Tripathy 


these departments is given below. 


activities of the private traders and to ensure fair 
price to the producers. The Orissa State 
Agriculture Marketing Board functions under the 
Chairmanship of the Minister, Co-operation and 
has taken a decision to set up 7 more R.M.Cs in 
the State. The 12 point programme of the Hon'ble 
Chief Minister, Shri Naveen Patnaik includes 
setting up of Krushak Bazars. A number of 
Krushak Bazars have already been set up and 
more such bazars shall be set up in the coming 
years. R.M.Cs will organise village market yards 
for sale and purchase activities to be funded under 
'Swarna Jayanti Gram Swarojagar Yojana’ with 
an outlay of Rs.137.08 cr. 


The State Warehousing Corporation 
preserves agricultural produces, seeds, fertilizers 
and agricultural implements. There are 61] 
warehouses in the State and 12 more warehouses 
will be set up in KBK districts. 


Consumer Co-operatives 


The Orissa Co-operative Consumer 
Federation (OCCF) is the apex consumer co- 
operative in the State having 27 consumer stores 
which could provide consumer goods to Women 
and Child Welfare Department. OCCF has also 
received export order to the tune of several million 
dollars. Besides this, the OCCE has taken 
decision to export perfumes to Latin American 
countries and the United States. 
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To meet the consumers' demand in the 
State capital, it has been proposed to set up a 
Super Market Complex at an estimate of Rs.5 
cr., inthe model of Palika Bazar of Delhi. 


Housing Co-operatives 


The Orissa Co-operative Housing 
Corporation (OCHC) was set up in 1955 with 
97 Primary Housing Co-operatives, 57 sub- 
divisional house building co-operative societies 
affiliated to it. It gives financial assistance through 
L.LC. and the State Government to the ned} 
persons to construct dwelling liouses. 
Government has taken a policy decision tu take 
up construction of houses in the cyclone-afleeted 
areas with the assistance of HUDCO. Ihe 
HUDCO has provided Rs.300 cr. to OCHC to 
start the construction work. 


Credit Co-operative 


The Orissa State Co-operative Bank 
(OSCB) is the apex credit co-operative of the 
State. It has a three-tier structure. The OSCB 
has received banking status and it has 6 branches 
and 5 extension counters. It has 17 CCBs and 
308 branches spread all over the State. There 


are 2817 Primary Agriculiural Co-operativ: 
Societies (PAC) including 223 LAMPS coveriny 


il] Gram Panchayats in the State. During the yea 
2000-2001, PACs have done a business turn 
over of Rs.995.62 cr.; the CCBs' turnover is to 
the tune of Rs.2151.80 cr. and that of OSCB 
Rs. 1360.60 cr. The Co-operative Banks also 
disburse agricultural and non-agricultural loan and 
finance the handloom industry. The PACs and 


CCBs also mobilise deposits from the public. 
Kissan Credit Cards 


More than one million Kissan Credit 
Cards have been issued by the Cooperative 
Banking structure in Orissa since 1998. Orissa 
has occupied the third position in the country in 
the issue of Kissan Credit Cards 


Kalinga Kissan Gold Card 


On Akshay Trutia, the 26th of April 2001 
a unique scheme called Kalinga Kissan Gold 
Card scheme was introduced in Orissa. Under 
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this scheme, the farmer-members of the 
couperauve secicuies having a tack record of 
regular repayment are entitled to a package of 
benefits which include sanction cf loans ata lower 
rate of interest, priority in the sanction of leans 
anda free insurance cover for Rs.25,000/- in the 
event of death or permanent disability. So far, gold 
cards have been supplied to about 20.000 


farmers. 


Moreover, to give an exposure of 
Improved farming techniques to card holders. 
Study tours to places such as CRRI. 
Gidvadharpur, Ay 


vericultural Rese 
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issurance 


The Comprehensive Crop Insurance 
Scheme (CCIS) started its operation in the State 
1 1985; it was later replaced by another scheme 
named 'Rastriya Bima Yojana’ (RKBY), which 
has been in Operation since October-2000. A 
record crop insurance claim of Rs.105 cr. has 
been released to farmers to compensate them for 
the damage caused to crops due to drought during 
Kharif 2000. Out of this, a sum of Rs.85 cr W25 
disbursed to 3,03,701 farmers who ha 


undertaken crop insurance through the 
Cooperative Banks. 


Mini Bank 


The NABARD has a mini-banking 
scheme for mobilization deposits by PACs/ 
LAMPS of the State. 219 PACs/LAMPs have 
opened 810 mini-banks and have mobilised 
deposit to the extent of Rs.239.84 cr. 


Computerisation 


The O.S.C.B. has computerised its head 
office and branches with the support of the 
NABARD; CCBs will be computerised soon. 
OSCB has installed ATM facility, thus providing 
24 hours banking service to the customers. 


National Award 

The OSCB has bagged National Award 
for its success and for the stupendous stride in 
progressive expansion of credit through PACS/ 
LAMPS. The Union Finance Minister presented 
the trophy and award to OSCB. 


Steps have been taken to strengthening 
of Urban Co-operative Banks and launching of 
Bank of Orissa to fullfil dreams of the Late Biju 
Patnaik. Steps have been taken to revive 
OSCARD bank and 57 CARD Banks. Similarly, 
Steps have been taken to formulate a Co- 
Operative Banking Recruitment Board. The Agril. 
Co-op, Staff Training Institute of Orissa has been 
Set up under O.S.C.B. to provide training facility 
to the in-service employees. The State 
thas decided to formulate anew Co- 
dhra Pradesh pattern. 
perative 


Governmen 
operative Policy in the An 
It is expected to strengthen the coo 
Institutions in the State. 


Transparency 

The Co-operation Department has 
constituted a separate Directorate to look after 
the audit of co-op. institutions, 66 cooperative 
institutions have been taken up under special audit 
Provision. Action has been initiated against those 
found guilty of committing financial improprieties. 
Textiles and Handloom Depart 


Jandloom Department 
has been divided into 


ment 


The Textiles and! 
of Government of Orissa 
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three sectors i.e., Handloom Sector, Sericulture 
Sector and Textile Mills. 


Handloom Sector 


The Handloom sector has been 
considered as most profitable industry of the State. 
Now there are 828 Primary Weavers’ Co-op. 
Societies, producing and marketing textile goods. 
During the year 2000-2001, 106.3 1 lakh sq. mts. 
of cloth worth Rs.6005.21 lakh have been 
produced. 


Government of Orissa has started 
different developmental plans and projects for 


socio-economic development of weavers. The 
State has implemented 5 Developmental Schemes 
approved by the Central Government such as 
Project Package Scheme, Market Development 
Assistance, Group Insurance Scheme, Rebate on 
sale of Handloom cloths in National Exports, 
Exhibition, Handloom Weavers Savings Security 
Schemes. Further the State Government has 
implemented Handloom Development Centres, 
quality. dying, Worksheds-cum-Housing, 
Integrated Handloom Village Development and 
Margin money for destitute-handlooms weavers 
and Health Package Scheme for over all 
development of the weavers society in the State. 
Kalinga Gallery has been set up at a cost ofruppes 
one crore at Mumbai Trade Centre for marketing 
Sambalpuri and other pata bastra at the 
international market. The Government is 
considering to set up the Handloom Cooperative 
named Western Handloom Development Co- 
operation at KBK Districts and another 
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Handloom Co-operation in coastal districts with 
the assistance of NCDC, generating an additional 
employment package to 40,000 weavers of the 
State. Steps have been taken to revive Sambalpuri 
Bastralaya Handloom Co-op. Society at Bargarh. 
The Government has decided to set up an export 
centre at Barapali for exporting the famous 
Sambalpuri clothes. Besides this, a number of 
special revival packages are under active 
consideration of the Government. 


Sericulture Sector 


Sericulture sector is in the State comprises 
Tussar, Mulberry and Eri culture. Now the 
business has expanded to 9 districts in the State. 
There are 62 Tussar Rearing Co-op. Societies, 
27 Mulberry Rearing Co-op. Societies, and one 


i 


Eri Rearing Co-op. Society headed by the Apex 
Co-op. Society in the State. Steps have been 
taken to provide special assistance to the people 
towards mulberry plantation and silk worm 
rearing centres in the State. 

Textile Sector 


7 Co-operative Spinning Mills have been 
set up in the State under SPINFED, out of which 
5 are out of order and 2 are incurring loss. These 
two spinning mills are Bhaskar Textiles, 
Jharsuguda and New Mayurbhanj Textile Mills. 


The Government also contemplates to run the sick 
mills. 


a 
J.K. Tripathy, a journalist, lives at Qr. No.VR-4/1, 
Unit-3, Bhubaneswar-75 1001. 


Hon'ble Chief Minister, Shri Naveen Patnaik and Hon'ble Union 
Minister for Textiles, Shri Kashiram Rana recommissioning the Orissa 
Cotton Mill at Bhagatpur on November 6, 2001. 
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Prospect of Azolla 
as Supplemental Nitrogen for Rice 


~ Introduction 


Rice is the main crop grown in Orissa and nitrogen 
San essential primary nutrient applied to the crop. 
Since the time of introduction of high yielding 
variety of crops, the demand for the above 
Nutrient has increased. Although the atmosphere 
'Sa vast reservoir of nitrogen (N2), still the plant 
Kingdom suffers from nitrogen starvation. 


The present day energy crisis has become 
the greatest deterent to the production of food in 
field as well as the fertiliser nitrogen in industry. 
There is linear relationship between increased 
doses of N application and the food production. 

he soil in out State is poor in organic matter 
Content, because it is situated under subtropical 


Climate where temperature and rainfall are high. 


Such climate is very conducive to the loss of native 
dit does not allow 


organic carbon of the soil an 
the soil to accumulate organic matter beyond 
Certain level. Most soils of our State contain'about 
1% carbon, Hence the general fertility status of 
ur soil is low. To grow rice in such a soil we 
Need to apply nitrogen from fertiliser source to 
Tuliits heavy requirement. But to meet the nergy 
Crisis partially, the plant should be supplemented 
With addition of nitrogen from another source, 
beside the native organic matter source and the 
inorganic fertiliser source. It is a blessing of the 
Nature that some of the members of the soil 
Microflora are able to fix atmospheric N2 and 
Supply it to growing crop. Blue green algae or 
yanobacteria or blue green bacteria are one 
8toup of the micro-organisms which can fix 
atmospheric N2 in rice field. A specific B.G.A., 


P.K. Das 
M.K. Jena 


Anabaena azollae remaining ina specific aquatic 
fern 'Azolla' can eb used as biofertiliser in rice 
field. Thus atmospheric nitrogen to the crop is 
supplemented by symbiotic association of BGA 
with the Azolla. 

The value of Azolla as a biofertiliser in 
rice cultivation was first demonstrated in North 
Vietnam in 1957. Inrecent years ithas become a 
common input in rice cultivation in Thailand, 
Indonesia, China and the Philippines. Itis being 
used as biofertiliser in Orissa. 

Utilisation 

Azolla is an aquatic fern. It has a floating 
branched stem, bilobed leaves and true roots 
which penetrate the body of water. The dorsal 
fleshy chlorophyll containing lobes (exposed to 
air) have an algal symbiont. The Azolla commonly 
found in India is Azolla pinnata. 


Two methods of Azolla utilisation are 
followed (i) as a green manure by incorporating 
in the rice field prior to transplanting (ii) as dual 
cropping with rice following transplanting and the 
incorporation of. ‘Azolla in-situ as ‘a green manure, 
Azolla growth spreads on the surface of water in 
one to three weeks. Harvested Azolla is liable to 
rapid decomposition for its low C/N ratio (on 
oven dry basis contains 5% N) within 7-10 days. 
Fresh Azolla plants are buried with hands in rice 
growing soil as often as necessary so that Azolla 
mat may not cause choking of rice plants to cause 
oxygen starvation. Phosphate application 
encourages Azolla growth and N2 fixation. Under 
ideal conditions, Azolla multiplies vegetatively and 


growth becomes fast. The fern usually forms a 
green mat over water which may become reddish 
due to development of anthocyanin pigments. The 
composition of Azolla is approximately 94% 
water, mineral 1% (P, K, Ca, Mn, Fe) and 5% N. 


Prospect of Azolla 


Azolla growth is best suited to the stagnant 
water of ponds, ditches, channels and paddy 
fields. It if easily propagated in water medium 
and can fix atmospheric nitrogen. This aquatic 
green fern provides higher yields of green compost 
(200-300 t/ha/yr) than the conventional green 
manure plants such as Sesbania, Crotolaria and 
Tephrosia (30-50 t/ha/yr). Besides, it has 
adaptability in an extensive range of soils varying 
from pH 4.5 (acidic) to 8.5 (alkaline) being best 
at neutral soil reaction. The shade of paddy plant 
serves a conducive environment for growth of 
Azolla in the field. In the soil, fertilizing effect of 
Azolla is relatively rapid, stable and long term. 
Further, the physical and chemical properties of 
soil are improved. Azolla has a high nitrogen 
content, lower C/N ratio and higher N-releasing 
rate. Azolla N is mineralised rapidly and 41-67% 
of N is released in 7 to 35 days. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE RED CROSS SOCIETY 


His Excellency the Governor, Shri M.M. Rajendran reviewed the activities 
of the Indian Red Cross Society, Orissa Branch in the Executive Committee 
meeting held in the Abhisek Hall of Raj Bhavan on November 5 2001. 


The Honorary Secretary gave an account of the activities of the 
Branch. The Governor, who is also the President of the IRCS, Orissa 
Branch, appreciated the activities of the district units. He advised them to 
create an awareness among people to organise blood donation camps. 
The meeting was attended, among others, by Her Excellency the lady 
Governor, Smt. Susheela Rajendran and Hon'ble Ministers 
Behera and Shri Debi Prasad Mishra. 


Itis reported that application of 10 tonnes 
of Azolla per hectare enables rice yield to increase 
by 10-25% over corresponding Azolla free rice 
field. The benefit from Azolla growth to the 
associated rice crop has been variously estinated. 
Azolla as green manure can provide 15-35 kg 
N/ha and increase rice yield by 15-20%. Dual 
crop provides 20-30 kg N/ha, whereas green 
manure and dual crop provides 40-60 kg N/ha. 
Field experimenis have demonstrated that 
application of | kg/sqmt. to be green manure Le. 
10 tha of Azolla ts equivaient to 25-30 kg. N/ha. 
Thus, the Azolla application will reduce the cost 
of fertilizer N application to rice crop by about 
30-35 % of the inorganic N fertiliser budget. 


Considering the above facts in view, 
Azolla inoculation can be successfully practised 
in most rice growing areas of Orissa both in Kharif 
and rabi seasons. Thus it will have a betier 
prospect, so faras nitrogen economy of rice crop 
as well as sustainaility of soil health, are 
concerned, 


es 


P.K. Das and M.K. Jena work in the Department of Soil 
Science and Agril. Chemistry, OUAT, Bhubaneswer. 


» Shri Bhagabat 
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The Role of the Media in AIDS Control 


Sexually Transmitted Diseases (STD) including 
Acquired Immune Deficiency Syndrome (AIDS) 
and Human Immuno-deficiency Virus (HIV) have 
been regarded as serious health hazards. AIDS 
Was first reported in the USA in 1981. Itis caused 
by a virus called HIV, which damages body's 
natural ability to fight illness. The disease is fatal 
innature, Itis estimated that by the beginning of 
1998, over 30 million people were infected by 
HIV. About 11 million people all over the world 
ad already become victims to this deadly sou 
Indeed, AIDS is one among the top ten ane 

iseases in the world. The said virus continues to 
Spread, causing new infections everyday. 


é The first AIDS/HIV case was reported 
N India during 1986. Government of India 
"ecognised the seriousness of the problem and 
0k a series of important measures to tackle the 
Chidemic. In India, it was initially perceived a5 
Urban problem and now it has moved to rura 

areas, This spread of AIDS in rural area 1S 
*’celerated by migration, trade, refugee cele 
Inks with cities, and migrant labourers. Within i 
short period, this epidemic has emerged at 

themost serious public heal 


ith problems in 
Vv 
ot 3.5 million Indians are affected by HI 
Tus, 


The initial cases of 
‘eported is apeent sex workers in 
Umbai, Chennai and the 
Hi anipur. The disease SPre4 
eas and by 1997, Maharastt» 
anipur together accounted for oe eu 
Cases an d over 2/3rd of HIV infections, 


Bibhu Prasad Samal 


Maharastra reporting almost half the number of 
cases in the country. It is learnt that HIV virus in 
neither random in its spread nor in its impact. The 
interaction of a number of variables including 
migration, poverty, urbanisation, gender inequality, 
stereotypical gender roles impact upon 
vulnerabilities. The lack of autonomy for women 
and girls, discrimination against sexual minorities, 
abuse of power, lack of access to health services, 
and violence against women are other significant 
factors for spread of HIV/AIDS in India. About 
75% of infection occurs from sexual route, 8% 
through drug use and about 8% through blood 
transfusion. Sometimes poverty can lead men and 
women into selling sex and it increases theirrisk 
of exposure in HIV infection. Due to the low 
literacy levels leading to low awareness on the 
epidemic among the potential high risk groups is 
a factor for spread of HIV/AIDS in our country. 
Most women and young girls in our country are 
illiterate about their bodies and have limited access 


to scientific information. 


Keeping this in view, World Health 
Organisation (WHO) initiated a Global 
Programme on AIDS (GPA) in 1986 and 
mobilised resources to tackle the epidemic. The 
National AIDS Control programme was launched 
in India during 1987. Government of India 
constituted a National AIDS Committee for 
prevention and control of the epidemic. The 
United Nations supported Government of India 
and took the National AIDS Control Organisation 
(N ACO), State AIDS Control Societies, NGOs 
and community groups as key partners. The State 


AIDS cells were created in all the States and 
Union Territories for the effective implementation 
and management of AIDS control programmes. 


Ministry of Health and Family Welfare, 
Government of India and NACO have laid 
emphasis on public awareness to tackle the 
epidemic in India. Sharing information, ideas, 
experiences with a large number of people through 
a network of audio, visual-media will help in 
creating this awareness. The Information 
Education and Communication Campaign (IEC) 
has been launched for creating awareness about 
the epidemic. The main objectives of IEC 
campaign is to raise awareness, improve 
knowledge and understanding among the general 
public about HIV/AIDS. It helps/motivates 
people to adopt and maintain healthy practices, 
thus preventing them from acquiring the infection. 


Media can play an important role in 
creating an awareness among people. Print media, 
electronic media, press campaign, interpersonal 
publicity and field publicity are utilised for massive 
campaign throughout the country to educate the 
people to control and prevent of HIV/AIDS. The 
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RELIEF CODE TO BE AMENDED 


Hon'ble Chief Minister, Shri Naveen Patnaik has directed the officers 
concerned to bring necessary amendments to the existing provisions 
of the Relief Code and to increase the quantity of rice issued through 
G.R. cards from 250 gms to 500 gms each in case of adults and from 
175 gms to 300 gms each in case of minors. 


massive campaign was launched in India by 
NACO from 1996. The Song and Drama Division 
of Ministry of Information and Broadcasting has 
been working in all States in the AIDS awareness 
campaign. Street plays, songs, and dramas are 
being staged in Hindi and other regional languages. 
The Press Information Bureau of Government of 
India has been organising number of programmes 
throughout the country to sensitize the regional 
press on the issue of AIDS. 


Private radio channels can be persuaded 
to broadcast programmes on AIDS awareness. 
The National AIDS telephone help lines are set 
up for providing access to information and 
counselling on the epidemic. Posters, pamphlets, 
booklets on AIDS/HIV information are 
developed for this purpose. Women organisations, 
Universities, youth associations, etc. can help in 
involved for creating an awareness among the 
general public to prevent the epidemic. 


Bibhu Prasad Samal lives at 'Pathachhaya', 91, Acharya 
Vihar, Bhubaneswar. 
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WTO: Challenges and Opportunities 


PIB Feature 


Two recent events have underscored the value 
and validity of the World Trade Organisation 
(WTO) as faras India is concerned. At the same 
time, they have emphasized the challenges which 
lie ahead in adapting ourselves to the new global 
economy, especially at a time when the war in 
Afghanistan has created uncertainty about the 
world economy. 


The first development has been the 
removal by the WTO of the social clause in its 
agenda relating to child labour and environment. 
Very rightly, as has been advocated by India all 
along, these matters will be referred to the 
International Labour Organisation (ILO), where 
trightly belongs. 

The second development is the 
admission, barring last-minute formalities, of China 
and Chinese Taipei to the WTO. This was a 
longstanding demand but was repeatedly held up 
because of both economic and political 
roadblocks created by Western countries. 


Now, China could be an official 
Competitor on the economic scene. But more 
‘portant it could be acollaborator with Indian 
'n playing a decisive role in defining the 
International economic agen 
the Afghan war. Even America cannot afford to 
ignore the combined might of these two big As ian 
Countries on the world economic fronteven! fit 
has the wherewithal to crush any opposition 
Militarily, 
ks is scheduled 


ext set of wTO tal 
yext month. There have 


Then 
to be held in Doha, Qatar, ! 


da in the aftermath of 


Raghunath Rau 


been some doubts about the conference being 
held on schedule because of the situation in 
Afghanistan, but Qatar is not a terrorist-prone 
state, and in any case the issues involved are too 
important to be put off indefinitely. 


Even if it were to be held, the official 
nomenclature of the talks has already given rise 
to controversy. Many Third World countries, 
including India, have objected to the term Doha 
Round, like the Uruguay Round, which got the : 
WTO off to a kick-start some years ago. Their 
at too many contentious issues are 
Ived to call the confabulations an 
sults would be binding 


argument is th 
still to be reso 
official round where the re: 
onall countries. 

As a result, the ministerial meeting at 
short of going into official economic 
tones on the subject. But there is little doubt that 
the deliberations at Doha will bea definitive step 
forward from the Uruguay Round and India will 
have to be prepared for that. 

Of the two developments noted above, 
the removal of the social clause by the WTO in 
its agenda relating to child labour and other labour- 
related clauses is of more immediate and particular 
relevance with regard to India. In fact, India and 
other developing countries have scored a major 


Doha may fall 


point in this issue. 

The inclusion of labour and environmental 
issues had been a point of discord between 
developed and developing countries since 1995 
when the Uruguay round of the WTO formally 
came into operation. The developed world was 


pushing for their inclusion on the ground that 
developing countries had unfavourable labour and 
environmental standards which provided them with 
a competitive edge in international trade. 


On their part, the developing countries 
said that labour and environmental issues on a 


trade agenda amounted to erecting non-tariff 


barriers against exports from these countries. The 
WTO would thus become a rich man’s club with 
an international stamp attached to it. 


It is no one’s case that child or cheap 
labour should continue to be pushed solely to 
increase exports. In fact, India has been in the 
forefront of countries which have enacted strong 
legislation against child labour both where 
domestic and international markets are concemed. 


The case of the Sivakasi firecracker units 
in Tamil Nadu is a particularly telling case in this 
regard. These units, opérated almost wholly by 
children, supply the bulk of firecrackers to the 
country during Diwali and other festivities. But a 
sustained campaign against the indiscriminate use 
of firecrackers on health and environmental 
grounds, as well as, of course, international 
opprobrium, has resulted in a dramatic fall in the 
sales of these items over at least the past two 
years. 


That, though, has been accompanied by 
a steep increase in unemployment and even 
deprivation among the families of such children. 
This argument can also be extrapolated to say 
the totally unacceptable practice of carting night 


soil on one’s head and of hand-drawn rickshaws 
as prevails in Kolkata. 


But that is a price Indian society will have 
to pay for getting attuned to the modern world. 
Manifestly inhuman practices cannot be Justified 
on the grounds of loss of employment if they are 
done away with. The Goverment of India is alive 
to that problem and has chalked out programmes 
for the rehabilitation those who will be dislocated 
in the process. 
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However, recognition ofa problem cannot 
lead to instant removal, as has been demanded 
by the developed countries. The process has to 
be gradual, and will involve formulation of complex 
labour laws instead of being turned into a tariff 
affair which will only make matters worse. 


That is why India and other developing 
countries have been pushing for labour and other 
related matters to be transferred to the ILO rather 
than be dealt with by the WTO where the 
developed countries will inevitably have the upper 
hand given their hold on world trade. The Third 
World has finally won a significant battle on this 
issue and all these matters will be handled by the 
ILO where they belong in any case. 


However, some important issues still 
remain to be resolved and it is not clear whether 
they will be even properly tackled at Doha. The 
{wo most prominent among them relate to the farm 
sector and environmental matters. Even though 
agriculture is the biggest factor in the Indian 
economy and has a full-fledged ministry for itself 
at the Centre despite being a state subject, it is 
woefully disorganised. Pitifully small farm holdings 
are tilled by illiterate villagers who are the mercy 
of landlords and money-lenders. 


By the very nature of these holdings, 
modern technology and economies of scale are 
virtually impossible to adopt. Even superior 
products thus get relegated to what amounts to 
the backwaters of a domestic economy where 
middlemen thrive at the expense of the farmers. 


The case of basmati rice being adapted, 
packaged and patented by American farmers iS 
particularly galling point in this regard. The Indian 
Government is working hard to overcome the 
patents granted in some cases, but it may have 
been a case of waking up too late. After all, 
superior technology cannot wait on inefficient and 
outmoded farming methodology. 


Similar is the case with genetically 
modified food. This is being resorted to ona large 


scale in the developed countries to buttress the 
size and weight of vegetables and fruits even 
though their nutritional value may be harmed in 
the process and may even pose danger to people 
consuming them. But they look far more attractive 
on super market shelves than “natural” products, 
and that is what sells. 


No less a person than Prince Charles, 
heir apparent to the British throne, has warned 
against the dangers of genetically modified food 
to human health. But Indian farmers are ill- 
equipped to fight such a battle, as the hasty and 
ready acceptance among consumers of attractive- 
looking fruits and vegetables, even though costlier 
than domestic products, after the opening up of 
Imports under WTO rules has shown. 


The crying need is for a quantum 
Strengthening of the cooperative sector on the 
’gticultural front. For that, help from big industries 
Will have to be taken. Only then can the resistance 
°f small-time Jandlords and money-lenders be 
broken and farmers gain from the efforts they put 
Mon the soil. 


China, despite bein 
Country, has shown the way, th 
Way, by involving foreign companies 

arm cooperatives in select areas of 
The farmers get assured wages as well as 
Productivity bonuses, while the companies look 
after processin g, marketing and other areas which 
farmers are ill-equipped for. A team of Indian 
Parliamentarians had recently g0n© to China to 
Study the economic set-UP there, and these 
Parliamentarians should be able to provide 
Valuable inputs to the government on maximizing 


t 
Ne use of farm resources. 


ga Communist 
ough ina limited 
in setting up 
the country. 
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It is in this context that China’s entry inte 
the WTO should be doubly welcome for India. 
There is a view in this country that India may be 
the loser in the process because of perceived 
views of China as a past master in replicating 
foreign products and “dumping” them on other 
countries and that the admission to the WTO will 
heighten such problems. 


But that is a blinkered and short-sighted 
view of the matter. The WTO will actually enforce 
more discipline on China’s manufacturing industry, 
so that the dumping charge will perforce be 
phased out, ifnot eliminated altogether. 


India should rather be more concerned 
with teaming up with China to put up a joint front 
against the developed countries on the agricultural 
front. Western countries subsidize their own 


agriculture when it suits them, on various pretexts, 


but want to en 
Third World countries. . 

It is here that India and China can get 
together to thwart the West. The combined might 
of the two biggest Asian.countries will be difficult, 
if not impossible for even America to overcome. 


It would be all to the good if those 
intimately connected with the Indian economy, 
whether it be on the agricultural or manufacturing 
fronts, view the WTOasachallenge and not as a 
threat. We have gone too far to withdraw now, 
and in any case the Indian economy has to be 


fully part of the moder world, even ifit results in 


temporary problems. 


a senior journalist. 


Raghunath Rau is 


CLAIM . 


05.00 cr. was released in respect 
o drought during Kharif, 2000. 


force a;strict market regimen for | |. 
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Training Programme on 
Right to Information 


Gopabandhu Academy of Administration, 16-20 October 2001. 


Recommendations of Group-I 


Information is power. From time immemonial there 
isa search for information which forms the basis 
of knowledge. When the British ruled over the 
country, their approach was to govern. Now, after 
more than half century of freedom, the aim of 
the persons at the helm of affairs is to serve. 
Information to the citizens is an integral part of 
service to the society. 


Earlier, in our country, the proceedings 
of Parliament were relatively translucent. Over the 
past few years, this has been made transparent 
through electronic media. One can very well 
imagine the difference. In the conference of Chief 
Ministers held on 24th May 1997, which 
discussed an action plan for effective and 
responsive Government, there evolved a 
consensus that secrecy and lack of transparency 
are responsible, to a large extent, for corruption 
in officialdom. It is also in flagrant contradiction 
to the spirit of an accountable and democratic 
govemment. Maintaining secrecy in these matters 
has the following demerits : 


(a) It has created a distance between the 
officials and people; and public representatives 
and people. 


(b) It has given rise to bureaucratism and red 
tapism. 

(c) This has created a host of intermediaries 
who have been thriving at the cost of the public 
and are having a parasital hold on the system. 


As weall know, the Official Secrets Act, 
1923 isa legacy of British system. In the changed 
scenario, it is a law which needs to be subjected 
to judicial review and amendment. Article 19 of 
the Constitution embodies Freedom of 


Expression. The spirit implicit in this Article is that 
there should be freedom to get information. The 
time has come, when this implicit spirit is to be 
made explicit and manifest. Right to information 
can bring about the following results : 


(a) There can be people-oriented, a citizen- 
friendly good governance. 


(b) The service can be purged and the civil 
servant can be motivated towards a responsive 
and transparent governance. 


(c) Efficiency will increase. 


(d) It can reduce or eliminate corruption and 


hence ensure accountability and cost-effective 
governance. : 


While conferring the right to information 


on the people, the following possibilities cannot 
be ruled out : 


(a) There may be misuse of the right. 


(b) Certain information has to be restricted 
in respect of country's security including those 
about military network, and important research 
papers of CBI. Other confidential informations 
coming under the Defence of India Rules, 1962 
and Prevention of Objectionable Materials Act, 
1976, later repealed in 1997, and other such 
related laws may also be cited in this regard. 


(c) Certain official proceedings, if divulged, 
may lead to law and order situation. 


(4) Unauthenticated information or message 
may create panic. 


The solution to these problems can be 
brought out by striking a balance. There should 
bea codified law defining which informations ate 
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to be disclosed. A clear demarcation should be 
spelt out. Adequate awareness be given about 
the demarcating line to the common citizens. 


There is a saying, "Ignorantia legalia non 

excusat." Ignorance of law is no excuse. This Latin 

_ Maxim was accepted in our legal system. But 

experience across the country has revealed that 

the maxim does not hold good for our country. 

We must admit that our common man still needs 
a lot of awareness and sensitization. 


The basic aim of law is to do good to 
people. As Yunus, the famous economist of 
Bangladesh, was of the opinion, that the our job 
is also to locate the hidden talent. One's hidden 
Potency fed with required information may be 
Utilised for the greater good of the society. 


In thenew millenium, we are on the throes 
of an information revolution. Hence right to 
information through internet and through other 
electronic media is the modem dimension of the 
Concept of right to information. But like all other 
sciences, it is also not an unmixed blessing. Ifit is 
judiciously used and fed with accurate information, 
this Strategy is likely to enlighten our rural people. 
The maxim to be adopted is confidentiality, 
integrity, accessibility and judiciousness. The 
example of Lokmitra project engineered by 
Anuradha Thakur in Himachal Pradesh may be 
Cited in this connection. 


Social activism is the need of the hour. 


Change in the approach of Government officials 
alone does not help. Private companies, NGOs, 
business sectors must have their codified 
responsibilities and accountabilities to make the 
informations transparent. It establishes the fact 
that this is possible only when there isa conscious 
Social participation. Social intervention 1S the sine 
qua non, without which the stigma of corruption 
Ora non-transparent system will not go. Till the 
Codified law becomes a reality, bureaucracy may 
be adequately trained, and business sectors mp 
be made conspicuously aware about the 


demarcating line, ie. which information must be 
made open and which to be kept reserved. 


Emphasis may be laid on dissemination 
of information particularly relating to (a) Tribals, 
(b) People who are repeatedly affected by natural 
calamities in disaster prone areas (c) People living 
below poverty line. While disseminating 
information, atention may be paid to these areas : 


(a) All economic development schemes 

(b) Rehabilitation packages 

(o) Distribution of relief materials 

(d) Location of relief, medical and Training 
Centres in various blocks. 

(e) Drinking water 

(f) Public Distribution System 

(g) Sale and Price of minor forest produce as 
well as agricultural products 

(h) Easy instalments of loan 

(i) Marketing Centres / Godowns 

(()) Availability of Labour Intensive work and 


rate of wages 
(k) The simplified version of Regulation 2 of 
1956 and other allied laws relating to the 
alienation of land of the tribals. 
Mobile Information and Technology Centre 


in inaccessible pockets 
For providing information to people, 
regional language should invariably be used. 


Right to information should be viewed in 

the context of the illiterate rural poor. Right to 
information can be meaningful only when there is 
participation of the people. 
Participants: Aditya Kumar Dash, Assistant Project 
Director (Scheme), DRDA, Dhenkanal, Ananda 
Chandra Shial, Additional Project Director (Admn.), 
DRDA, Puri, Batakrishna Panda, Information Officer, I. 
& P.R. Department, Bhubaneswar, Buddha Dev Kertetta, 
Assistant Project Director (Training), DRDA, Keonjhar, 
Gaya Prasad Satapathy, Additional Block Development 
Officer, Bamra, Dist. Sambalpur, Jyotirmati Samantaray, 
Assistant Information Officer, State Information Cente, 
Soochana Bhawan, Bhubaneswar, Kanhu Charan 
Sarangi, Additional Project Director (Admn.) DRDA, 
Nayagarh, Minaketan Behera, Information Officer, 
L&P.R. Department, Bubaneswar, Purna Chandra 
Patnaik, P.A. Dhankauda Block, Sambalpur. 


() 


Exchange of views and interaction are very 
important in a democractic set up. 


For smooth and effective governance 
there should be restrictions on dissemination of 
information on following grounds : 


Official disclosures of Information 


(1) Where the request for information is too 
general in nature. 


(2) Where the request for information relates 
to the information required by law or convention 
and which is going to be published at a particular 
time in future. 


(3) Where the request for information relates 
to some published material available in the market. 


(4) The information, disclosure of which will 
adversely affect the sovereignty and integrity of 
the country, affect Centre-State relations. Papers 
prepared for submission to Cabinet for discussion. 


(5) Inter or intra-department correspon- 
dences or notes containing opinions of different 
official matters including legal opinion. 


(6) Information which adversely affects 
detection, prevention, investigation of crime or 
leads to communal tension and affects public 


safety; information relating to violation of certain 
law. 


(7) Information, the disclosure of which will 
adversely affect Governments ability to manage 


the ecomomy and commercial interests of the 
public. 


(8) Information, the disclosure of which 
would prejudicially affect functioning of public 
authority and management of public service. 


(9) Information on trade and commercial 
secrets which is likely to affect the position of a 
third party. 


(10) Some secrets which are protected by 
order of a court of law. 
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Recommendations of Group-II 


(11) — Information, disclosure of which is not in 
public interest. 


(12) Information having an unwarranted effect 
on the privacy and priviledge ofan individual. 


(13) — Information which will lead to breach of 
privilege of Parliament, Assembly, etc. 


(14) — Information which will affect fair trial or 
adjudication in court of law. 


(15) Informations leading to escape of 
prisoners and persons in custody. 


(16) Informations on Budget prior to 
declaration of the same in the legislature, and policy 
on collection of taxes, etc. 


(17) Defence informations which may 
adversely affect the intelligence of Army and 
Government intelligence agencies. 


Press 


The following restrictions should be 
imposed while giving information to the Press. 


(1) Public records bearing security 
classifications. 


(2) Information relating to trial of a case, 


publication of which can affect impartial trial, and 
opinion of Judiciary. 


(3) Topics which can affect the decency, 
morality of the social systems. 


(4) Topics which relate to defamation of 
individuals, organisations and court orders. 


(5) | Thenews which can incite public or any 


religious group/sections to commit an offence OF 
violence. 


(6) News which can affect friendly relations 


with a foreign country or go in favour of an enemy 
country. 


(7) Deliberate publication of false and 


distorted reports and news affecting foreign policy 
of the country. 
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Restrictions are imposed under Clause 
(2) Article 19 of the Constitution. But it does not 
€mpower any individual or organisation to 
demand informaiton to misuse it to his own 
advantage or to ruin the reputation of the State or 
individual. Right to information should be used 
for promotion of open and transparent system and 
adherence to certain standards and principles. 


So there is the necessity for enforcement 
ofa code of conduct when information is being 
Passed out. 


Participants : S.S. Hansdah, S.P. (Vigilance), Pabitra 
Mandal, Additional Project Director (Admn.) DRDA, 
Gajapati, M.J. Bage, Additional Project Director, DRDA, 
Sundargarh, I.C. Behera, Asst. Project Director (Training) 
DRDA, Malkangiri, B. Nanda, Additional Project 
Director, DRDA, Kendrapara, K.K. Dawn, Asst. Project 
Director (Scheme), DRDA, Balasore, P.K. Gahan, 
Lecturer in History, BP College of Sc. and Education, 
Bhubaneswar, A.K. Panda, Project Director, DRDA, 
Nuapara, Diptimayee Mohapatra, Asst. Information 
Officer, State Information Centre, Bhubaneswar. 
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Orissa News 


TEMPLE ROBBERY : PROBE ORDERED 


A sense of shock gripped the pilgrims and devotees of Lord Jagannath on November 11, 2001 , when 
they came to know that the priceless Astadhatu idol of Madan Moh 
and the idol of Amabasya Narayani had been 
stolen the previous night. Hon'ble Chief Minister, 
Shri Naveen Patnaik visited the temple to take 
stock of the situation. He ordered a crime branch 
investigation into the theft of idols. He also said [a 
that the Government would request the CBI to § 

take over the case. The Chief Minister directed pa 
the authorities to augment temple security with howe 


wireless communication, patrolling and adequate 
staffing. 


an, the Lord's chalanti pratima, 


a F) 


Hon'ble C, hief Minister, Shri Naveen Patnaik, and 
ri Maheswar Mohanty, MLA visiting Shri Jagannath 


The idol was, however, recovered from Sh 


a well in Neelachal Upabana (tulasi garden of Temple, Puri on November 11, 2001. 
the Lord) in the temple premises on November 12,2001. The search is on to locate the silver Narayani 
idol. 


On November 6, 2001 Lord Lingaraj, 
and other deities were found robbed of their jew 
from the amahania well located in the temple 


the presiding deity of the temple city of Bhubaneswar 
ellry. The missing Damodar Munda was later recovered 
complex. Other ornaments are yet to be recovered. 


State Government has decided to refer the thefts to the CBI for investigation. 
WOMEN EMPOWERMENT AWARD 


The name of Smt Sumani Jhodiani of 
Rayagada district has been 
recommended by the Government of 
*| Orissa for Stree Shakti (Women 
4 Empowerment) Award. Her name 
was chosen for the role she played in 
creating an awareness among the 
tribal people to promote prohibition 
of liquor. Late Biju Patnaik, former 


Hon'ble Chief Minister, Shri Naveen Patnaik Presiding ov 


er the f sa ad 
meeting held to recommend a name for Women Empowerment Award Chief Minister of the State, h 


on November 8, 2001. appointed her as his advisor. 
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ee 


anne Excellency the Governor of Orissa, Shri M.M. Rajendran, Hon'ble 
inister for Industries, Shri Kanak Vardhan Singhdeo and Shri Kamakshya 
Federation of India, at the inaugural 


ass Singhdeo, President of the Rowing 
nction of the 22nd Junior National Rowing Championship organised by the 


Orissa Association for Rowing at Jagatpur on October 11, 2001. 


pee cecil} ; ‘i 


Hon'ble Chief Minister, 
bearers of the Orissa 


Shri Naveen Patnaik having 4 discussion with the office 
n October 10, 2001. 


Bidi Shramik Mabasangha 0 


Hon'ble Chief Minister, Shri Naveen Patnaik, Hon'ble Union Minister for Steel, 
Shri Braja Kishore Tripathy, Chief Secretary, Shri D.P. Bagchi and other high ranking 
officers discussing the problems of the Rourkela Steel Plant at the Secretariat 
on October 13, 2001. 


g.a-Paradigm Shift... 


SWAR TELECC 


GLEBRATING SANCHAY 
' { 


pa 


Sanchar Week celebrated at Bhubaneswar. Sitting from left : Shri Srikanta 

Panda, DGM (Finance) BSNL, Smt Alaka Panda, Secretary, Agriculture, 

Shri P.C. Sahoo, CGM, Shri A.K. De Sarkar, GM, Bhubaneswar Telecom 
District and Shri Udaya Shankar Panda, DGM (City). 


(ii) 


roe 
Aygo BRA LTE 
aoe 
prveeatl 


hri Naveen Patnaik inaugurating the market 
complex, Deendayal Bhavan built by the B.D.A. at Ashok Nagar, 
Bhubaneswar on October 17, 2001. Hon'ble Ministers, : 
Shri Biswabhusan Harichandan and Shri Samir Dey 
are present on the occasion. 


Shri Naveen Patnaik inaugurating the 39th Annual Day 
n October 15, 2001. Hon'ble Minister 


lege of Agriculture 0! 4 
of State for Agriculture, ; Amar prasad Satpathy 1s 4 


Hon'ble Chief Minister, 
Iso present. 


celebrations of Orissa Col 


(iti) - 


SRI MALAY CHATTERRE 


Regeiaal CHEF MICS 


Hon'ble Chief Minister, Shri Naveen Patnaik inaugurating a school-cum- 
cyclone shelter at Pipili on November 1, 2001. Hon'ble Union Minister for 
Steel, Shri Braja Kishore Tripathy, Government Chief Whip, 

Shri Pradip Maharathi are present. 


Hon'ble Chief Minister, Shri Naveen Patnaik inaugurating Bolangir 


Lok Mahotsab-2001 on November 5,2001.Hon'ble Minister for 
Energy, Shri A.U.Singhdeo is present on the occasion 


(iv) 


\ Ps 


Hon'ble Chief Minister, Shri Naveen Patnaik holding a discussion with the agitating | 


lawyers on November 7, 2001 at the Secretariat. Hon'ble Minister for Revenue, 
ies & A.R.D., Shri Biswabhusan Harichandan 


MLA are present. 


Law and Fisheri 
and Shri Maheswar Mohanty, 


Shri Ramkrushna Patnaik 
f the small savings officers 
the Department of 


Hon'ble Minister for Financ d Coordination, 
Teviewing the small savings meeting OF tm 
ment 1n 


on November 2, 2001. Principal S 
Finance, Shri Ajit Kumar 


Hon'ble Chief Minister, Shri Naveen Pat 
for the year 2001-02 at a high level me 
Shri D.P. Bagchi and Agric 

Shri Sanjib Cha 


naik making a review 0 
eting on November 7,20) 
ulture Production Comm 
ndra Hota are present. 


f the Rabi programme 
01. Chief Secretary, 
issioner, 


Hon'ble Chief Minister, Shri Naveen Patnaik launchin 
in Oriya, Bigyan Kosha Vol. I and Ill by Shri Pram, 


& the first science encyclopaedia 


od Mohapatra at the Secretariat 
on November 8, 2001. Hon'ble Minister f 


tiya daily Samaj, 


Shri Niranjan Rath are present. 


(vi) 


aca | 


ie a 
M.M. Rajendran inaugurating 
ry Action Network 
ber 9, 2001. 


His Excellency the Governor, Shri 
a national convention organised by Volunta 
India at Soochana Bhavan on Novem! 


; atnaik holding 4 discussion on the Lower 
ri Naveen P: 2001. Hon'ble Minister for Energy, 
, M.P. Shri Bal Gopal Mishra, 
to Government, 
resent. 


Hon'ble Chief Minister, S 
Suka-Tel Irrigation Project on 
g 


Hon'ble Chief Minister, Shri Naveen Patnaik inaugurating a State-level 
workshop on social safety at KIIT, Bhubaneswar on November 12, 2001. 
Hon'ble Minister for Food Supplies & Consumer Welfare, 

Shri Bed Prakash Agarwalla is present. 


. 
(TWENTY BEDED EYE WARE 
“fen EADQUARTER HOSPITAL , KHUS 

i INAUGURATED By; 


ANIEN PATNI 
in ANS Tep ; a 
Ul] 


, Hon'ble Chief Minister, Shri Naveen P 
eye ward at the district headquarters ho 
Shri Prasanna Kumar Patsani, M.P. 


atnaik inaugurating a twenty bedded 
spital, Khurda on November 11, 2001. 
and Shri J.N. Mitra, MLA are present. 


(viii) 


Hon'ble Chief Minister, Shri Naveen Patna 
pandal at Unit IX, Bhubaneswar on Novem 


Minister of State for Agriculture, Shri Am 
is present. 


ik at the Laxmi Puja 
ber 8, 2001. Hon'ble 
ar Prasad Satpathy 


aveen Patnaik inaugurating the 
radyumna Bal at Soochana 


Hon'ble Chief Minister, Shri N 
69th birth anniversary of late P 
2001. Noted actress, 


Bhavan on November 8, 
d former Director of CBI, 


Smt. Sabana Azmi, M.P. an 
h are present. 


Shri Jogindar Sing 
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